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*CEDITORIAL Ys 


Duty is duty, whether it be easy or 
difficult. Duty must be done while 
it is duty, and must not be postponed because difficul- 
ties stand in the way of its doing. Duty-doing is 
man’s part. For the results or consequences of doing 
duty, God is responsible. A man who postpones a 
duty because of his fear of the results of its doing, 
takes his stand against God, and thereby incurs greater 
risks than can ever be involved in the doing of duty. 


- 








Doing Duty at 
all Risks 


Forgiving Those Forgiving one who has wronged us 
Whom We Have is an easier task than forgiving one 
Wronged 

whom we have wronged. If there 

be any bitterness in our heart toward one with whom 
we have had a différence, it is pretty certain that we 
ourselves were at fault in that difference, and that 
therefore we ate not ready to forget the matter even 


when he would be glad to have us do so. Bitterness 
of spirit is mainly with the wrong-doer, rather than 
with the one wronged. Let us judge our feelings to- 
ward others by this standard. 


Oo 


Pity for the individual wrong-doer 
may lead us to overlook the most 
unnatural wrong-doing. Whena reprobate son beats 
out the brains of his broken-hearted mother, or a self- 
seeking suitor shoots the woman whom he “ loves” so 
dearly that he will not permit her to have a choice 
in her love, there are always sure to be “ tender- 
hearted” persons who want to send him flowers, or 
to speak soft words about his “ kindness of heart,” 
instead of rising up in abhorrent recoil from the 
spirit that could prompt to such an infamous crime. 
Pity may be centered on the criminal instead of going 
out toward those who are wronged by his wickedness. 
It is not sufficient to have a pitying heart; it is all- 
important that pity be rightly directed. 

7S 


Misdirected Pity 


It is an art to know how to study. 
Many a good student lacks the 
power of teaching this art to others. One of the most 
complimentary things that a discriminating parent 
said of a certain teacher was that she had taught a 
little girl how to study. Progress made by that same 
child in a subsequent school year could not be so 
easily traced to the subsequent teacher as to her who 
had originally showed the child how to go about the 
art of study. Is not this an art which teachers think 
too little about? A philosopher said that the best 
thing that a university can do is to put the student 
in possession of the keys of the library. And an 
editor once said to one whom he was about to engage 
as an assistant,—and who was fearful of his own limi- 
tations of knowledge,—“ You may not know all about 
this or that, but you know how to go about looking it 
up.” Manya one has a dictionary, or a concordance 
to the Bible ; but too large a proportion of such persons 
will sit down and wonder how they can find out the 
simplest facts, which are plainly set forth in volumes 
within sight, while they despair over their ignorance. 


Study as an Art 


-- 


It is easy to rest satisfied with a pet 
phrase as though it were knowledge 
in itself. Men write and talk of the “last analysis” 
as if they had touched bottom at # jump. It is a 
goo ideal, this, of always getting below the surface 
of a subject, but we must not be too easily satisfied 
that there is nothing more beyond. There really is 
no last analysis. The absolute and the infinite are 
too far away. It too often happens that when we 
suppose that we have reached the last analysis we 
have only restated the very thing we started fo prove, 
or we have arrived at the real problem instead of its 
solution. Promiscuous child observation and record- 
ing are the thing nowadays, but how easily may the 
untrained observer be deluded! He sizes up a class 
of children thus: So many disobedient, so many lazy, 
so many stupid, so many naturally cruel, so many 
incorrigible, etc. These will do for epithets or class 
names to start with, but “in the last analysis,” is the 
child really disobedient, or has he been, or is he, mis- 
understood? Is he stupid, or is he hard of hearing, 


> 


** The 
Last Analysis ’’ 





or has his course of reasoning been logically correct, 
though not discerned by the teacher? Nothing is 
easier than to mislabel a child. . Let us not talk too 
easily about last analyses in this or in anything else, 
Let us follow this phrase of the day so far as it stirs 
us to dig for the roots of truth, but not so far as to 
rest satisfied in the conclusion that we have found all 
the roots. 


C3 


The Future Mercifully Hidden 


T= the hiding of the future from our know!- 

edge is a merciful provision of God hardly ad- 
mits of doubt. There are probably but few persons 
who, if they could be granted a clear view into the 
future of their lives for the next year, would deem it 
wise to take it. It is easy to see that the knowledge 
of good fortune beforehand would often be very detri- 
mental to our best interests. It would largely take the 
element of anticipation out of life, and that is one of 
the most potent factors in our happiness. We are 
always reaching out into the future in anticipation. 
In trial and trouble we try to reap the blessings of 
better days for which we hope. It is essential to this 
anticipation that a veil of uncertainty should hang 
before the future. If we could see and measure all 
these anticipated experiences béforehand, the glow of 
hope and enthusiasm with which we look for them 
would be largely lost. This life of anticipation and 
hope puts an element of poetry into our lives which 
we could ill afford to lose. It saves life from being ° 
prosy ; it kindles imagination, promotes courage, and 
aids faith. 

We are seldom prepared for the knowledge of our 
blessings beforehand. We could not well ‘deal with 
them in advance, and adjust our lives tothem. The 
way of intellectual and moral progress is through the 
use of opportunity and blessing as they come. To 
use the present well is task enough. We are better 
off not to have the future too much upon our minds, 
It would involve us in the “ anxious thought ” which 
Christ so much deprecated. The present can supply 
us with all the material that we can work up into 
life and character. We can be sure that, if we use 
the present well, the greater good will come to us; 
but we shall be best prepared to use the greater good 
by working and waiting patiently till it come. We 
shall be prepared for future opportunity, usefulness, 
happiness, ouly by diligent use of the present. We 
shall be ready for the greater blessing only as we 
grow in capacity for it; and, without this growth, it is 
more than likely that the greater blessing will not, 
cannot, come to us. 

When Jesus was talking of leaving his disciples, 
he said,“ Whither I go thou canst not follow me 
now; but thou shalt follow me afterwards.” But 
Peter was eager to have the great blessing imme- 
diately. “ Lord, why cannot I follow thee now?” he 
said. “I will lay down my life for thy sake.” Ah, 
how poorly did he estimate his readiness to follow 
Christ! How bewildering must have been the 
Saviour’s words which followed: “Will you, in- 
deed, lay down your life forme? Are you so sure 
that you are ready for the blessing of the upper king- 
dom? Alas! before the cock-crowing you will deny 
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me.” Peter was not ready. He must have a time of 
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discipline yet. He must be taught his own weakness, 
and must get hold upon Christ’s strength. How 
npbly he did this by and by! The rugged, impetuous 
nature that could not wait grew serene and calm as 
it learned the great lesson of taking what comes, and 
using it until a higher wisdom brings in the longed- 
for “ fulness of joy.” Afterward Peter was ready to 
follow his Lord. 

We gather from the Gospels that Jesus would have 
taught his disciples much more than he did had they 
been prepared to receive it. “I have many things 
to say unto you,” he said once, “ but ye cannot bear 
them now.” By the method of partial concealment 
we are often helped to a higher conception of divine 
blessings than we should otherwise possess. _The 
covenant with Abraham, for example, had in it some- 
thing concealed as well as something revealed. It 
was definite enough to inspire courage and hope, it 
was indefinite enough to leave room for happy disap- 
pointment. It promised him the land of Canaan, 
and great blessings for his posterity.. A mere narrow 
and literal construction would have seen little in this 
but a home in Palestine, and prosperity.and influence 
among the nations. Perhaps this was all that Abra- 
ham himself clearly saw. Perhaps it was all that, in 
the circumstances, any human eye could have seen. 
But see the promise fulfilled, and observe what grand 
meanings are in it. To possess the acres of Palestine 
is but a small part of it. The covenant has a-great 
spiritual meaning and fulfilment. Abraham becomes 
a kind of founder of the Old Testament Church, and 
thus the “ father of the faithful” to all generations. 
The blessing of his posterity is not, primarily, in 
flocks or lands, but in the spiritual mercies of God to 
his people. How, with the unfolding years, the 
meaning of the promise opens! Nor has Abraham 
even yet seen all the depths of blessing which it con- 
tains, Thus by his wise concealments does God show 
us how he does better for the trustful heart than it can 
ask or even think. 

The Gospels present several striking illustrations of 
the principle in question. As a little group. of dis- 
heartened disciples were journeying toward Emmaus, 
they were talking of their Master’s death, and lament- 
ing the failure of their hopes. “ We trusted that it 
had been he which should have redeemed Israel,” 
they said. Jesus himself was walking with them, 
though they knew him not. But when, beginning at 
Moses and the prophets, he expounded to them the 
truth of redemption, they constrained him to tarry 
with them all night. In the blindness of their minds 
they had feared that the redemption of Israel was a 
failure; but now they began to see, not only that the 
promise had not failed, but that it had grander mean- 
ings in it than they had ever imagined. The tempo- 
rary concealment made the blessing seem tenfold more 
bright ; and as they continued their journey, they said 
eagerly one to another, “ Did not our hearts burn 
within us while he talked with us by the way, and 
while he opened to us the Scriptures?” 

Again: There was a house of mourning in Bethany. 
Lazarus, the friend of Jesus, had died. Jesus had 
known of his sickness, and yet he had not gone to him. 
And when, after his death, the heart-broken sisters ask 
him why he did not come and heal him, he makes 
this strange reply, “I am glad for your sakes that I 
was not there,—to the intent ye may believe.” Their 
brother dead, and Jesus glad that he was not there to 
heal him! But the day did not close before light 
shone into this mystery: At the grave of his dead 
friend that day Jesus taught lessons that have thrilled 
the world. The manifestation of his sympathy with 

sorrow, and of his power over death, not only won a 
multitude of the Jews to belief on him as the Messiah, 
and unlocked the dark providence to the sisters, but 
became a ground of consolation and hope to all his 
followers to the end of time. One dark providence 
has been explained ; perhaps others as dark may 
yet be. 

The lesson is, Be patient and trustful. If the 
bkessing tarry, it may be only until our hearts grow 
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strong enough to take it. Though our prayers and 
hopes seem sometimes to >be disregarded, there is 
reason to believe that they will be more than an- 
swered, since God is greater than our hearts. 





Note.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 


can conveniently be-found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed, Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them’ can be 
respondedto. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread, Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


a 


Statements that seem to a hearer un- 
reasonable and inconsistent may be 
quite correct, and capable of explana- 
tion and proof. The more experience one has in the 
realms of study, the readier he is to recognize the possi- 
bility of the explanation of much that seems inexplic- 
able. A correspondent in Western New York is puzzled 
over a seeming contradiction of terms in a statement by 
Dr, Riddle, He writes: 


Please explain the following. In Professor Riddle’s “ Out- 
line Harmony of the Gospels,” in note 4 [referring to the story 
of the woman taken in adultery, John 11 :1-8], he says: ‘‘ This 
section is probably not a part of the original Gospel. The 
story is probably true, but is not found in any Greek manu- 
script older than the eighth century.” How can “ the story ” 
bé true, if not “ found in any manuscript older than the eighth 
century ” ? / 


Story of the Woman 
Taken in Adultery 


There is no inconsistency in Professor Riddle’s atate- 
ment, when it is understood that he speaks of the “Greek 
manuscripts” of John’s Gospel. The story may have 
internal evidence of its truthfulness. It may have been 
a well-known story, familiar to early Christian writers 
long prior to the date of any copy of the Gospel in which 
it is now found. References in such writings to this 
story, and discussions over its authenticity, may be a 
matter of record outside of the New Testament. All 
these things are true in this case. There is reason to 
suppose that it was already in certain Gospel manuscripts, 
* probably by the second, or, at latest, by the third, 
century,” even though none of these manuscripts are 
preserved to us. The story is referred to in the Apostolic 
Constitutions of thethird century. Jerome, who wrote in 
the fourth century, defends its correctness, and says that 
it is found “‘in many Greek and Latin codices.” And, as 
Godet says of it: “‘ The occurrence related bears... 80 
strong a stamp of originality, and is so evidently not 
compiled in imitation of any other of the Gospel narra- 
tives, that it cannot be regarded as a later legendary 
story.” It is probable that the narrative was familiar to 
early Christians from the days of Jesus, and was, after a 
while, inserted in the text of John’s Gospel. John tells 
us that there were many incidents in the life of Jesus not 
recorded in the Gospels. This seems to have been one 
of them. 

a 
o 

Many things that are published in our 
Bibles are not of the Bible. Chapter 
headings, notes of chronology, and 
marginal references, are additions, by uninspired writers, 
to the original matter in the text itself; although this 
fact is not always borne in mind by the average reader. 
These additions are helps or hindrances to an under- 
standing of the text, according as they are used wisely or 
unwisely. A Connecticut correspondent asks, as follows, 
for light on the origin of the marginal references : 


Origin of the 
Marginal References 


It isa current expression that “‘ the Bible is its awn best ecm- 
mentary.” That there is truth in this statement is universally 
acknowledged by Bible students. Whatever and however 
many helps we may have to the study of the Bible, we must 
often compare Scripture with Seripture to study it successfully. 
This thought has recently led me into a search as to the origin 
and history of the marginal references which are to be found in 
many editions of the authorized or King James version of the 
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Bible. My search, however, has been quite unsatisfactory to my- 
self, though having within reach numerous helps to the study of 
the text itself. If you were pleased to tell, in your Notes on Open 
Letters, when and by whom these notes and references were 
made up, and give, in general, a sketch of their history and 
authority, it would greatly, and ! think practically and perti- 
nently, interest, not only one long-time and appreciative reader 
of The Sunday School Times, but many others. 


The marginal, or parallel, references, as found in our 
ordinary English Bibles, are a matter of growth, and of 
changes and selection. Their history is given in various 
works on the English Bible. It is told carefully and 
with succinctress in Scrivener’s “ Authorized Edition of 
the English Bible: Its Subsequent Reprints and Modern 
Representatives.” It is there said that “ more than half 
the references found in the edition of 1611 are derived 
from manuscript and printed copies of the Vulgate Latin 
Bible, and thus present to us the fruits of the researches 
of medieval scholars, and the traditional expositions of 
the Western! Church.” Yet there were in that edition 
only about nine thousand of these references, whereas 
there are many times that number in ordinary reference 
Bibles to-day ; and in Bagsters’ “ Treasury Bible,” con- 
taining a page of references for every page of text, there 
are claimed to be five hundred thousand references. 
Many obviously erroneous references have been weeded 
out, but good and bad are still to be found in most refer- 
ence Bibles; and they need watching, as‘do all the works 
of man. 
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The Island-Valléy 


“ The island-valley of Avilion.’'—Tennyson 
By William H. Hayne 


~ SEE with the eyes of Faith 
The valley of Life in bloom, 
Far off from the din of the world’s vast sin, 
And the pallor of shroud and tomb. 
I see with the eyes of Hope 
That heavenly garden-plot, 
Where snow and sun may meet as one, 
And wind and hail are not. 


I look with the eyes of Prayer 
To the island half revealed, 

With its stormless tide and its orchards wide, 
Where the wounds of the world are healed. 


Augusta, Ga, 
C43 


The Latest Results of Egyptian 
Research 


By Professor A. H. Sayce, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Second Article 


Pg travelers in Egypt are well acquainted with the 

little village of Bedreshér, some fifteen miles above 
Cairo. Itis atypical Egyptian village, with its brown 
mud-huts and picturesque pigeon-towers buried in a thick 
grove of lofty palms. But its fame rests not on its own 
merits, but on the fact that it is the usual starting-place 
for the mounds of Memphis, and the tombs of its ne- 
cropolis at Saqqdrah. A little to the west of it are the 
scanty remains of the great temple of Ptah, whom the 
Greeks called Hephestos, which was visited by Herodotus, 
and stood in the center of the ancient capital of Egypt. 
The sacred lake still exists, over which the bark of the 
god was once ferried oa days of festival ; and excavations 
made two years ago have brought to light the founda- 
tions of some of the chambers which once rose. at the 
edge of the lake. But the chief monuments of the tem- 
ple are still what they were in the days of the Greek 
traveler Herodotus, two colossi of granite, which origi- 
nally stood in front of it. The largest has long been 
known, and many years ago it was presented to the 
British government by Mohammed Ali. The British 
government, however, allowed it to remain prostrate on 
its face, covered each year with the mud and water of the 
inundation, and exposed to whatever injury the vil- 
lagers might inflict. It is only since the English occu- 
pation of Egypt that the statue has been raised from its 
lowly position, and a shed built round it for protection. 
Its face has been found to be practically uninjured, and 
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a very fine image of Ramses IT, the Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression, it turns out tobe. Major Bagnold, who raised 
it from the ground, discovered at the same time its com- 
panion statue. This also is a granite image of Ramses I, 
but of smaller size than the other. Its workmanship, 
however, is excellent, and it is in a good state of preser- 
vation. 

The tourist, who is hurrying on to the wonders of 
Saqqarah, seldom has either the time or the inclination 
to see anything more of ancient Memphis than the sacred 
lake and the site of the great temple. But were he to 
ride to the northern end of the mounds, he would find a 
portion of the old wall of the city still standing intact. 
Like all the other city walls of ancient Egypt, it is thick 
and lofty, built of courses‘of crude brick, which are bonded 
here and there with the stems of palms, Atthe southern 
end of the mounds there is also something to see. Here 


-were the kilns in which the dark-blue pottery was made 


which characterizes the later days of the Roman domi- 
nation in Egypt. We can still trace the kilns, and pick 
up the broken or ill-made vases which were thrown away 
by their makers. 

To-day, however, we will leave the kilns to our left, 
and ride through the fields of wheat and clover towards 
the south. Our road will eventually lead us to the 
desert, not far from the village of Dahshur. Here, on 
the desert-plateau, stands a group of pyramids, partly of 
stone, partly of brick. During the past year Mr. de 
Morgan has been living on the spot, and superintending 
the extensive excavations he has undertaken there. He 
has discovered a vast necropolis of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth dynasties which clustered round the pyramid 
tomb of one of the most famous monarchs of the twelfth 
dynasty. This was Usertesen III. The granite sar- 
coph&gus of the king has just been found in the innermost 
chamber of the pyramid. But it was robbed of all its 
treasures long ages ago, and not even a scrap of writing 
now remains to tell us to whom it belonged. 

This was made clear by the discoveries of last spring. 
On the northern side of the pyramid Mr. de Morgan 
discovered two long corridors, cut one above the other 
through the rock at a considerable distance below the 
surface of the ground. Here and there, to the north, 
the corridors give access to small chambers which were 
occupied by large sarcophagi of stone. The chambers 
had been plundered centuries ago, but the inscriptions 
upon their walls showed that they were the last restinge 
places of the princesses of the royal house of Usertesen 
and Amon-em-hat. 3 

Then came one of those discoveries which have made 
Egypt so famous archawvologically. When the earth and 
dust were cleared away from the stone floor of the cor- 
ridors, Mr. de Morgan noticed two places in which there 
were natural cavities in the rock. On removing the 
earth which filled them, he brought to light two mar- 
velous treasures of early Egyptian jewelry. It had be- 
longed to the princesses whose sarcophagi had already 
been discovered; but, instead of being buried with their 
mummies, it had been hidden, for the sake of security, in 
the hollowed rock of the floor. The secret was known 
only to those who had placed it there, and to the £a, or 
“double” of the dead, and so it escaped the notice of 
the robbers who afterward came to spoil the tomb. 

The jewels are of exquisite workmanship. They are 
made of gold, sometimes inlaid with a mosaic of precious 
stones, which it is difficult to distinguish from enamel, 
so beautifully is it wrought. Many of the beads are in 
the form of large sea-shells of solid gold. On one of the 
pectorals the king is represented in inlaid work, striking 
down an Asiatic enemy; on another we have a picture 
of hawk-headed lions trampling on the foe. The work 
is equal to the best that could be produced by a modern 
goldsmith; indeed, the modern goldsmith would do well 
to take a lesson from it. When we compare these jewels 


of the twelfth dynasty with those of Queen Ah-hotep of ; 


the seventeenth, discovered by Mariette, we see at once 
that, excellent as is the workmanship of the latter, it is 
nevertheless inferior to that of the newly found jewelry 
of Dahshur. The istervening centuries had brought 
with them, not progress, but retrogression. The lesson 
taught us by this latest discovery of the relics of ancient 
Egyptian art is thus the same as that which previous 
discoveries had already impressed upon us. In ancient 
Egypt the earlier culture and art were also the higher; 
as time went on, there was advance in knowledge, in 
trade, and perhaps in mechanical science, but there 
was retrogression in the finer elements of culture. As 
the Old Empire had been in these respects superior to the 
Middle Empire, so too the Middle Empire was superior 
to the New. 

Other relics of the twelfth dynasty brought to light 
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during the past year have further emphasized this fact. 
A tomb at Assiut has yielded up the models of two 
battalions in the army of the Usertesens and Amen-em- 
hats, which are perfectly lifelike iu their realixm, One 
of the battalions consists of Egyptian soldiers armed 
with weapons of metal; the other, of blacks from the 
Soudan, clad in their own special fashion, and furnished 
with bows and flint-tipped arrows. The battalions 
march four abreast, and that the figures are molded from 
the life is evident from their unequal heights, as well as 
from the diversity of their features. The figures are of 
wood, painted with colors which might have been laid 
on yesterday, so bright and fresh do they seem. 

Equally artistic is the model of a dahabiyeh of the 
twelfth dynasty, which bas also been found during the 
past summer. I its general character it resembles 
what is still the pleasure-boat of the Nile. One half of 
it, towards the stern, is already occupied by the dwelling- 
house of the owner, which consists of a large saloon 
supported on a column of wood, with sleeping-apartments 
behind. The arrangement is still that of the modern 
dahabiyeh, as are also the position of the mainmast and 
the handle of the rudder, as well as of the upper deck. 
The doors of the rooms are startlingly modern, and the 
model is so complete that even the occupants of the 
saloon are represented in it. 

It is difficult to look at this ancient model and realize 
how old it is. The world seems to have almost stood 
still since the days of the twelfth dynasty,—at all events 
so far as comfortable traveling on the Nile is concerned. 
And yet the age of the twelfth dynasty reaches back to a 
period when Abraham was not as yet born. When 
Abraham entered Egypt, not only were the pyramids 
already the monuments of a venerable antiquity, the 
dahabiyeh we have been describing and the wooden 
battalions of Usertesen were already hidden under the 
ground. Those who had made them were dead, and tlie 
art which they represent was already on the decline. 
When last they saw the light of day, the great ancestor 
of the Hebrew race had not yet left his ancestral home. 

It is good to realize this fact, as it embodies one of the 
lessons which a study of Egyptian antiquity has to teach 
us. The age of the Hebrew patriarchs is, after all, one 
which, as it were, lies exposed to the full glare of his- 
tory. It is not prehistoric, it does not even belong to 
the dawn of civilization. On the contrary, the civiliza- 
tion of the East was already old when the patriarchs 
lived and moved in the midst of it. It was an age whose 
monuments are rising up on every side of us, and speak- 
ing to us ip tones which have a very modern ring. We 
possess an abundance of contemporaneous records which 
enable us to test the truthfulness and credibility of the 
narratives that the Old Testament has preserved. And 
the narratives fully stand the test. They too bring be- 
fore our view a civilized and cultured society; they too 
tell us of cities and kingdoms and empires, and of the 
intercourse that went on between them, The Egyptand 
Canaan they describe are, it is true, the civilized Egypt 
and Canaan of later times; but they are also the civil- 
ized Egypt and Canaan which the monuments now as- 
sure us already existed in the patriarchal age. The 
features of the civilization presupposed by the Book of 
Genesis are not borrowed from the period of the kings or 
of the Babylonian exile; the Egyptian monuments have 
proved that they belong to the age of the patriarchs 
themselves. 


Dahabiyeh Istar, El-Fachn, Egypt. 
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A Sweet Singer of England 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


T IS forty years since George Dawson, in Birming- 
ham, then the preacher of an independent congrega- 
tion, and of rather vague theology, published a #mall 
hymn-book, to which one of his flock, Thomas Horn- 
blower Gill, contributed a number of hymns. These at 
once commanded the attention of lovers of sacred po- 
etry, and gave the book an especial value for collectors, 
It was not until 1868 that Mr. Gill appeared with a vol- 
ume of his own hymns. In the meantime he had under- 
gone theological transformation, which affected his hymn- 
writing. From a sort of liberal Unitarianism he had 
become an orthodox member of the Church of England, 
but also a pronounced Protestant. He had won Macau- 
lay’s praise by his prose work, “The Papal Drama,” 
and had published two volumes of poetry, the more 
notable being “‘The Anniversaries: Poems in Com- 
memoration of Great Men and Great Events.” 
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His “Golden Chain of Praise” was welcomed by a 
select company of admirers in America. Yet, in spite of 
an article in one of our American magazines, the author 
remains unknown to Americans generally. A few of his 
hymns have found their way into our collections, be- 
ginning, as in so many cases, with Mr. Beecher’s 
“Plymouth Collection.” The favorites seem to be 


“Dear Lord and Master mine, 
Thy happy servant see,” 


‘Oh, mean may seem this house of clay, 
Yet ’twas the Lord’s abode.” 


“ Lord, when I all things would possess, 
I seek but to be thine.” 


“ We come unto our fathers’ God: 
Their Rock is our salvation.” 


“ Break, new-born year, on glad eyes break ! 
Melodious voices move!” 


“ Oh dreadful glory, that doth make 
Thick darkness round the throne.” 


“ Father, thine elect who lovest 
With an everlasting love.” 


“ Day divine when, sudden streaming, 
To the Lord’s first lovers came.” 


As a rule, however, Mr. Gill is either excluded from our 
hymnaries altogether, or represented by but one or two 
of his hymns. This is not because these are deficient in 
poetic fervor, or devout emotion, or lyric swing. All 
these he possesses in an eminent degree. His verse is 
singable as well as readable. In many of the newer 
English hymn-books he is drawn upon very freely. 
Neither is it because he attempts to carry his readers out 
of the ordinary range of religious interest, as Thomas 
Toke Lynch so often does in the beautiful hymns of his 
“ Rivulet.” Mr. Gill has the zeal of a convert for the 
great truths of the evangelical system. His vocation is 
to take the things most surely believed among us, and to 
show them again as apprehended by the sanctified imagi- 
nation of the Christian poet. It is the worth and the 
glory of the simplest facts in the Christian’s experience 
of God’s leadings, and of the truths in that story of Him 
‘‘who was manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, 
seen of angels, preached among the nations, believed on 
in the world, received up into glory,” which supply the 
inspiration of his song. And for this very reason his 
hymns grow upon the reader with a sense of a disclosure, 
which adds grace and charm to what we are tempted to 
think commonplaces. 

The quality in Mr. Gill’s hymns which does most 
stand in the way of their popularity is their thoughtful- 
ness, In the preface to his first edition he speaks of 
himself as belonging to the school of Watts. The state- 
ment is surprising in many respects, and I venture to chal- 
lenge its accuracy. He has nothing of that convention- 
ality of phrase which stamps Watts’s hymns as the product 
of the age of Pope. Neither has he that obviousness 
which makes it needless to read a line or stanza of Watts 
a second time. This result, indeed, is achieved by keep- 
ing his thought on the prairie level of the commonplace; 
but it seems as if it were commonplaces that good people 
best like in their hymns. 

The older English hymnodist whom Mr. Gill most 
frequently recalls is the Rev. John Mason, the vicar of 
Water Stratford in England, who died in 1694. He is 
said to have been influenced by George Herbert, and he 
certainly shares Herbert's prejudice against writing when 
he has nothing to say,—a prejudice not common to the 
poets of any age, His few hymns are thought-weighted 
and ratber formless, so that the best in use are -centos, 
made by careful rearrangement and piecing together 
parts of several hymns. Not one of them, however, en- 
joys a popularity bestowed on work of far less poetical 
merit. 

Mr, Gill’s theory of the hymn is expressed in his 
Preface of 1868. He insists that the true bymn is a true 
poem in every case, while it is debarred from liberties of 
juxariance which may be claimed by other poetry. “ It 
may easily be too figurative; it cannot be too glowing 
and imaginative. Hymns are not meant to be theologi- 
cal statements, expositions of doctrines, or enunciations 
of precepts; they aré utterances of the soul in its mani- 
fold moods of hope and fear, joy and sorrow, wonder, 
love, and aspiration. A hymn should not consist of 
comments on a text or remarks on an experience, but of 
a central and creative thought, shaping for itself melo- 
dious utterance, and with every detail subordinated to 
its clear and harmonious presentation.” It “ should 
exhibit all the qualities of a good song,—liveliness and 
intensity of feeling, directness, clearness and vividness 
of utterance, strength, sweetness, and simplicity of diction 






























































































































































































































































































and melody of rhythm: excessive subtlety and excessive 
ornament should be alike avoided.” 

In the first edition of his book there were a hundred 
and sixty-five hymns, Of these, seven have been with- 
drawn, and nearly ninety new ones added, while a few 
have been altered. The work now presents the work of 
a full half-century, and embraces two hundred and fifty 
hymns, each dated. In looking through the added 
hymns, I am impressed with the manner in which the 
author’s thought has been centered on some specitic 
themes in their composition, The first of these is con- 
troversial, His Protestantism is so intense that he cannot 
pass the anniversaries of Luther's birth, of the Armada, 
and of the revolution of 1688, without an outburst of what 
is at once thankfulness and censure,—the latter blending 
a little harshly in the strain, To him the Church of 
Rome is still Babylon, and Luther the great hero of the 
Church’s deliverance : 


“ The fulness of o’ercoming faith 
In that great heart thou wokest, 
The word that nations quickeneth 
By that deep voice thou spokest ; 
The bonds o’er realms and spirits cast, 
The bonds that ages had made fast, 
By that strong hand thou brokest,” 


I think this is a discord rather than a harmony in 
the book. The spirit of antagonism may well have its 
place in human life, but not in the hours of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

A second theme is the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
hearts of God’s saints, To this, indeed, many of his 
earlier hymns were devoted, and the number is now in- 
creased. No hymn-writer has presented this side of 
Christian teaching in such various forms, and especially 
the daily renewal of aspiration and affection in believers. 


“Our fulness, Lord, thou askest 

Thy fulness to express ; 

Each faculty thou taskest, 
Each feeling wouldst possess, 

We bring thee our fresh wonder, 
Our stedfast trust we bring ; 

Thy marvels old we ponder, 
Thy wonders new we sing. 


** New things the Spirit speaketh, 
Glad news the Spirit brings ; 
New glory on. us,breaketh, 
New jay within us springs. 
We live the life new-breathéd, 
We hail the light new born ; 
Nor lose the love bequeathed, 
Nor truth transmitted scorn.” 


Still more amply does he sing of the Spirit’s works in 
inciting to the strife of our spirits with the world, the 
flesh, and the Devil: 


‘Thou dwellest in the souls alone 
That holily aspire ; 
Thou kindlest in each contrite one 
A sin-consuming fire. 


“Thou strivest in the strife wherein 
The foe is made to flee ; 
Thou stirrest in the stir to win 
For Right the victory. 


* Thou yearnest in the hearts that yearn 
Mankind to help and bless ; 
Thou burnest in the souls that burn 
For Truth and Righteousness. 


** Burn stronglier in us, Holy Ghost, 
Our every sin consume! 
Make every day a Pentecost,— 
Yes, all our life illume.” 


Another favorite theme is the parabolic character of 
nature,—thbe correspondence of the natural with the spir- 
itual in God’s creation. The sun, the wonder of light, 
the coming of spring, the birds’ life of song, flowers’ 
message of color and fragrance, and a thousand other 
things of good cheer, come to their rights in his verse. 
He is Puritan to the core,—too Puritan to see any good 
in the contemporary school of High Church singers,— 
yet he is not afraid to say “Sunday” instead of “ Sab- 
bath,” and to give his reasons: 


“ Lord, how this world thou dost o’ercome 
And make its glories thine ; 
Among the spoils of heathendom 
Not least doth Sunday shine. 


“The day whereon our sires adored 
The brightness of the sun, 
For us how sweetly was it stored ! 
By thee how meekly won! 
“ Glad, thankful throngs their vows still pay, 
The Lord of Light still bless ; 
The Sun is still adored to-day— 
The Suu of Righteousness. 
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“ Yes, dearer, deeper thanks ascend, 
True Sun of Souls, to thee, 
Who makest Sin’s thick darkness end, 
And Death’s dread shadows flee. 


“ Are not thy people ‘ sons of light,’ 
Glad ‘ children of the day’? 
Each grace of theirs, so humbly bright, 
Is ’t not thine own faint ray ? 


“ Each. day they hail their Sun divine, 

Thy warmth, thy brightness, bless: 

But dost thou not on Sunday shine 
With special gloriousness ? 


“Thy glory shines away their cares, 
Their linkéd joy prolongs; 
Thy fervor breatheth in their prayers, 
And burneth in their songs. 


“ And when on thine own blessed day 
That-lesser sun beams bright, 
And blends his tributary ray- 
With thy transcendent light: 
“ With joy thy people look on him, 
With dearer joy on thee, 
And feel his utmost splendor dim 
Beside thy radiancy. 


“ Beam on, sweet Sun! more glad, more dear; 
Make this thy day divine, 
Until the everlasting year 
One blissful Sunday shine.” 


The last of his special themes is the fellowship the 
living have with the dead, and the hope they have of 
conscious reunion with them : 


“ Their faith, their love, their holiness, 
Those Shining Ones forth show ; 
Their Lord’s own beauty they express, 
With his own brightness glow. 


* Lord, sometimes with that vision bright 
Our faint endéavors bless, 
To rise into the love and light 
Thy Shining Ones express! 


“ The fulness of that light bestow, 
The fulness of that love ; 
And make thy Hidden Ones below 
Thy Shining Ones above.” 


Mr; Gill,.like most bymn-writers, has a horror of 
alterations made by compilers. But his ewn bymps 
hardly will attain the curreney they deserve without the 
polishing touch of the reviser. His thoughts are often 
hinted rather than suppressed; his verse sometimes 
halts; he slips from sublimity almost to bathos. He is 
prey for the reviser and the editor, but we know of few 
books which will yield so much. 


Philadelphia. 
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One Modern Folly 
By Mrs. George Archibald 


NE cannot estimate the disaster that is wrought by 

the prevalent modern attitude which “‘ blames” the 

sins of this generation upon those who have lived, been 

tempted like as other men, died, and gone to face the 
consequences long ago. 

While no man can wholly escape his grandfather, and 
some sinner’s reform two hundred years since might have 
implanted better moral impulses in some of us, yet a 
good deal of bosh is written about heredity, and the ten- 
dency of the age seems to be to excuse itself for any 
lapses not strictly upright, by weak-minded references to 
its grandfathers. I once heard a young man say, “I 
have an awful temper, when I get mad, and I know it as 
well asanybody. But I can’t helpit; it was born in me. 
My mother says my grandfather was just so.” 

A miserable drunkard, the wreck of a brilliant possi- 
bility, who died of excess some ten years since, used 
always to say, in maudlin shame, during his seasons of 
periodical degradation; “‘ Look at me! Isn’t this a pity? 
Think of what I might have been! But I can’t help it. 
If my poor mother was alive, she would tell you I can’t 
help it. From the time I was born until I was a year 
old, she took liquor by the doctor’s orders, and I nursed 
this awful thirst with my mother’s milk.” He had a 
most pitiful way of saving that, and many people used 
to be impressed, and think what a terrible thing it was 
that the now dead mother had bound her infant son to 
irretrievable ruin. 

The simple facts of this case were that the mother was 
over-indulgent, and ber son had certain popular quali- 


ties which, not controlled, led him into the company of 


a reckless lot of brilliant young newspaper men, who 
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formed a club where the feast of seasoning and the flow 
of bowl were conspicuous, And there began the evil 
habits that overcame the fine intellect at Jast. 

The truth is, our fatal injeritance is weakness of will 
and purpose. For one strong man or woman, there are 
nine who hesitate, waver, and are more or less lost. Not 
our ancestry, so much as our companionship, makes or 
mars us. Each, more or less, yields his life to the un- 
thinking influences of his friends. If they are good 
friends, he gains strength, and develops the best traits of 
his nature. If they are evil friends, he loses his moral 
sense, compromises with sin, and, except by mighty 
grace, is at last hopelessly ruined. : 

If we were as willing to own an inheritance of weak- 
ness as we are of sin, the world would gain morally. 
For the man who knows he is weak is far and away safer 
than the man who fancies he is strong. Even the man 
who utterly succumbs to his grandfather’s sin never 
admits, ‘‘I am weak of will.” He only claims that his 
grandfather had such overwhelming proclivities that 
human nature could not stand up under them. 

No man ever inherits a bad habit. If he inherits a 
bad tendency, let him beware of the first step toward 
making the tendency lead to actual transgression. The 
moral responsibility is in the individual, if he is a nor- 
mal man. The commission of sins is set against the 
committer. Otherwise the whole human. family are 
drifting at the mercy of winds and waves, destruction 
depending on the prevailing weather. And the man 
whose grandfather could not manage a boat, may as well 
pay no heed to the art of steering, rowing, or adjusting 
of sails. 

Who ever heard of a man, exceptionally upright and 
great intellectually, who held up his grandfather to the 
world’s applause on account of it, and disclaimed al) per- 
sonal credit? 

As soon as we bravely face individual responsibility, 
avoid the sins of dead and gone ancestors, and imitate 
their virtues, we shall have reached the point from which 
an upward way is sure. But, so long as we feel ourselves 
the helpless offspring of remiss generations, we render 
probable our moral downfall, and invite the reproach of 
a posterity which, if the heredity idea does not modify 
itself a little, will be justified in upbraiding us as ances- 
tors guilty of their coming misdeeds, 

Elmira, N. Y. 
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Object-Lessons in Honesty’ 
By Mrs. P. Gulick 


UPILS with unpromising home environments, so 

far as I have observed them, evince a symmetry 

of moral character lacking in hoste of others born and 
reared under more favorable circumstances. 

These apparent anomalies have puzzled me until a 
change in the point of observation threw light behind 
the scenes, The /itt/e leaks are sinking the ships. The 
small, dishonest actions of the housebold, silently ac- 
quiesced in, or passed unnoticed, by the average pareut, 
slowly but surely undermine the character of the little 
ones, whose susceptible miuds ure ever on the alert for 
“ happenings.” 

The family standard of honesty and morality should 
occupy a high pedestal, and the golden opportunities 
daily presenting themselves for object lessons. in this 
direction be eagerly embraced. To illustrate: My boy 
comes in flushed, with excitement. He has foutd an 
article of value upon the street. «I tell him, “‘ My son, it 
is not yours; make an effort to find the owner.” “ Why, 
all of the boys told me ’twas mine!” was the answer. 
“ They say, ‘Finding is keeping.’” 

In a few words I enlist his sympathy for the owner, 
testing him by the principle inculcated in the Golden 
Rule. The look of solid enjoyment he wears, later on, at 
being able to deliver the goods iuto the proper bands, 
satisfies me that I have placed one solid cornerstone of 
honesty in the character I am helping to form. 

Another time, a tradesman gives me an over-due 
amount of change. The boy watches... Will mama 
teach by example as well as precept, he wonders. The 
suggestion ig made, “It is but a trifle; he will never 
miss it.” .“‘I cannot afford to be dishonest even over 
trifles,” I remark, as I return. the money. 

There are hundreds of such instances in which the ele- 
ments of sterling honesty can be practically demon- 
strated. If the children see that we mean what we s2/, 
they will respect our principles, and adopt them. ._Mavy 
families are-lax in this direction. Parents apparent'y 
upright in business transactions are inconsistent in tlc 
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March 9, 1895, 
little affairs of life. As a consequence, their children 
gain a contempt for religion and its auxiliaries, esteeming 
the whole thing a mockery. A natural conelusion this; 
for have they not been weighing the actions of their 
guardians in the balance ever since they can remember, 
and found them wanting every time? Why wonder, 
with such home training, at the increase in the number 
of the unprincipled? Why wonder at the presence of 
skeptics and infidels in this land of Christianity and 
gospel privileges ? 

If “the hand that rocks the cradle moves the world,” 
wo be to those who in an inadvertent moment give the 
cradles an impetus in the wrong direction ! 

Clinton, N. J. 
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Meaner than Tattle 
By Clara J. Denton 


LICE sat on the back porch, trying to read “one 
more chapter” by the fast fading light. She was 
suddenly interrupted by the sound of loud Jaughter near 
by. She raised her eyes, and saw two boys coming up 
the path. One of them carried his hat in his hand, in- 
stead of wearing it in its proper place. As he came 
nearer he shouted : 

“O Allie! lend me a tin pail,—will you?” 

“T suppose so,” said Alice hesitatingly, for the boys 
—one of.whom was her cousin Phil, the other a boy who 
worked for her uncle—had reputations that did not 
promise well for the tin pail. 

“ But-what do you want to do with it?” continued 
Alice. 

“Why, you see,” said Phil, “ma sent me down to 
Aunt Jane’s to borrow some sugar, ’cause pa couldn’t 
go to town to-day after it, and there’s a lot of company 
coming to-morrow. Aunt Jane tied it up in a piece of 
brown paper, then Will and I got to fooling coming 
along, and the paper burst, and the sugar tumbled on 
the ground. We scraped it up the best we could, and 
now we want a tin pail to carry it home in.” 

“But where’s the sugar?” asked Alice, who saw ng 
paper parcel. - 

“Why, here, in my hat,” said Phil, holding out his 
battered straw hat. 

Alice looked at him a moment in silent astonishment. 

“Phil Dawson,” she said at length, ‘‘ you don’t mean 
to tell me you’ve put that sugar in your dirty old hat? 
What will your mother say?” 

“Say? She won’t say anything if you'll get me the 
pail, as I’ve asked you to. Do you suppose that I’m go- 
ing to run right home and tell her all about it?” 

“You know perfectly well, Phil,” said Alice indig- 
nantly, “ that your mother wouldn’t use the sugar carried 
about in that old hat, if she knew it.” 

“Why, of course she wouldn’t! But she’ll never 
know it; that is, unless you’re mean enough to tattle.” 

“You never knew me to tatgle,—did you, Phil Daw- 
son? But I’ll tell you another thing I'll not do”— 

“Oh, yes! I know,” interrupted Phil angrily. ‘‘ You 
won’t get me the pail. Well, I know where it is.” 

He dashed past Alice into the house, snatched the tin 
pail from its place on the pantry shelf, emptied the sugar 
into it, rushed out the front door, and, taking a short 
cut acrogs the garden, was mounting the fence before 
Alice reached the door through which he had passed. 

“Ha, ha!” he shouted at her. “‘ You wouldn’t get 
me the pail, eh? Come up to our house to-morrow, and 
we'll give you seme good cake to eat.” 

And, witli another derisive shout, he jumped from the 
fence and went speeding up the road, closely followed by 
his companion. 

At this moment Alice heard wheels approaching from 
an opposite direction. 

“There they come,” she exclaimed half aloud, “and 
not a thing done for supper.” 

She hastened to the kitchen, lit the fire, put on the 
tea-kettle, and went on with her preparations for supper 
swiftly and deftly. « 

When, quarter of an hour afterward, her mother came 
into the kitchen, tired with her long drive and a day’s 
shopping in town, she was cheered by the sight of the 
steaming tea-kettle and the neatly set table. 

“Mama,” said Alice when supper was over, and the 
kitchen was in its accustomed order, “do you know that 
Aunt Lizzie is te have company to-morrow?” 
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“* Yes, some old friends of hers are to. be there. She 
invited me to meet them, but, as they are perfect 
strangers to me, and I am anxious to finish my sewing 
during your vacation, I don’t think I'll go.” 

Alice was silent. She was thinking, “ Well, then 
there’s no danger of her eating any of that dreadful eake, 
so I’ll not tell her about it; but, oh dear, there are all 
the rest of the folks to eat it! How I wish I dared 
tell! After all, I presume that sugar has been in places 
quite as unclean as that old hat, so I’ll try not to worry 
about it any more.” 

The following morning, when Alice had finished her 
usual duties, her mother said : 

“ Dear, I wish you would measure out four cups ot 
sugar, and take it to your Aunt Lizzie. I borrowed it 
last week, and, as she must be doing some extra baking 
to-day, she may need it,” 

Alice obeyed, and, when she entered her aunt’s neat 
kitchen, she found her cousin Laura, a young woman of 
twenty, stirring together some butter and sugar. 

“T declare,” she exclaimed soon after Alice had taken 
a seat, “I should think Aunt Jane might keep her sugar 
in aclean place. I never saw anything like it. I have 
picked out sticks, straws, stones, grass, and the dear 
knows what. I should like to know where she kept 
it. Since you’ve brought mesome, Alice, I should throw 
this away, if it wasn’t for wasting the butter.” 

‘Better bake it, and send the cake down to Aunt 
Jane,” said the hired girl, laughing. 

“ That wouldn’t do any goed,” said Laura ; “for Aunt 
Jane never eats cake. But something ought to be done 
to punish her for sending us such stuff as this; for, of 
course, she expects to get clean sugar in payment.” 

“Well,” said the mother, “ we should have had more 
sense than to borrow sugar of Aunt Jane, since we know 
so well what sort of a housekeeper she is.” 

“T didn’t suppose she kept sticks and straws in her 
sugar, though,” said Laura impatiently. 

Alice listened to all this talk with hot cheeks and a 
rapidly beating heart. 

It was true Aunt Jane was an untidy housekeeper, but 
Alice had often heard her mother say that there was one 
thing that she could vouch for Aunt Jane, “ her victuals 
are always clean.” 

Was it right, then, to sit silently by and hear her so 
falsely accused ? 

But to be called a tattler,—that name so abhorrent to 
every honorable boy and girl! 

“They will always remember this against poor Aunt 
Jane,” thought Alice. 

She suddenly decided that, after all, under some cir- 
cumstances, there were meaner things than “ tattling.” 

While this inward struggle had been going on, haw- 
ever, Laura had completed the mixing of the cake, and 
was now about to place it in the oven. 

“Laura,” said Alice, quickly, “that sugar wasn’t fit 
to use, and it isn’t Aunt Jane’s fault either! ” 

Laura paused a moment, and then said sharply : 

“You might have told me sooner, and not waited 
until I had wasted the eggs and flour. I’m going to bake 
it now, anyway.” 

She thrust it into the oven, and closed the door with 
a very expressive bang. 

Alice was then cross-questioned by her aunt and 
cousin, but to all their queries she would only answer 
firmly : 

“ Ask the boys.” 

The boys were finally called from the garden, where 
they were pulling weeds, and the whole story was soon 
drawn from them. 

Phil’s mother then gave them a short but sharp lecture, 
closing with this sentence : 

_** When the cake is baked and cooled, you will be 
called in to eat it,” 

This promise was duly carried out. The cake, which 
was a large ore, was divided into two equal parts, and 
given to the boys. 

At first they thought it rare fun, but they soon changed 
their minds; and, long before the cake disappeared, each 
boy devoutly wished that he had never seen either Aunt 
Jane or her sugar. 

It is also on record that for nearly one year thereafter 
neither of the boys indulged in cake. 

The next time they met Alice, they accosted her with 
much mock courtesy as “‘ Miss Tattler.” 

Alice bore the taunt in quiet, saying to herself, “I'd 
have been a good deal more contemptible if I had sat 
silent and heard Aunt Jane accused of something of 
which she was entirely innocent.” 

I am sure you will agree with Alice. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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A “Half-Hundred Suggestions ” 
for the Superintendent 


ORKING hints for Sunday-school superintendents 

or teachers—whether as precepts or pripciples— 

have added value when they are suggestions out of a 
long experience, and not merely theoretical. 

Mr. Henry Schade, the superintendent of Ainslee 
Street Presbyterian Sunday-school, Brooklyn, recently 
prepared a list of superintendents’ rules, or working hints, 
at the request of his pastor. The latter, speaking of 
Mr. Schade as “one of the most efficient superinten- 
dents in that great city,” having been “ for thirty years 
engaged in this work, and a constant student of methods,” 
added this word of advice to the teachers: ‘ No super- 
intendent can carry out the ideas here presented without 
the fullest support of the teachers. These suggestions, 
therefore, are as important for the teachers to note and 
understand, in order that they may assist the superinten- 
dent, as for tie superintendent himself.” This is the 
list ; 

A HALF-HUNDRED SUGGESTIONS 


1, Be a man of prayer, push, pluck, punctuality, patience. 

2. Be in hearty sympathy with the pastor, consult often. 

8. Be at school before time, to greet teachers and scholars. 

4. Begin and close all meetings on time. Wait for none; 
Christ is never late. 

5. Be on the alert at every communion for new teachers, 
permanent and substitute. 

6. Be at least one week in advance of lesson study. 

7. Be on the quick alert to notice any special interest in the 
school, 

8. Begin all meetings—business, study, social—with singing 
and prayer. 

9. See that library books are not distributed before close of 
session. 

10. See that all teachers have class-books of their own. 

11. Speak of the revision of class records at the close of each 
quarter. 

12, Speak occasionally of giving as an act of worship. 

13. Have pianist only play first line before singing. 

14. Have singing after Scripture reading and prayer, to admit 
late comers. ' 

15. Have special funds for library, Christmas, etc. 

16. Have doors locked during reading and prayer. 

17, Have everything in the exercises bear on the lesson for 
the day. 

18, Plan your work outside, work your plan inside. 

19. Make much of the teachers’-meetings; also church and 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 

20. Make a liberal use of the mail to get large attendance 
and interest. 

21. Prepare slips for each day’s exercises. B 

22, Plan ahead for quarterly exercises; prefer reView. 

23. Never scold from the pfatform; reprove lovingly if 
needed. 

24. Never allow interruption in class study. 

25. Write letters of congratulation and counsel to converts. 

26. Visit as much as you can, especially the sick. 

27. Ring warning-bell five minutes before close of lesson. 

28. Let no concerts, anniversaries, ete., interfere with lesson 
study. 

29. Put title, golden texts, central thought, on blackboard; 
drill on them. 

30. After ringing the bell, wait for perfect order; second 
ring must be an exception. 

31. Encourage sgholars to bring their own Bibles. 

32. Use discretion in selection of your helpers in opening 
exercises. 

33. Do not conclude that a delegated work needs no looking 
after. 

34. Endeavor to clinch the nails of truth taught, by illustra- 
tion. 

35. Make the most of an answer in teachers’-meeting. 

36. Aequaint yourself with every department of the work. 

37. Keep an eye on all without interference. 

38. Cofamendation better than fault-finding. 

39. Liten to no tale-bearers. 

40, Never speak ill of one to another. 

41. Show no preferences or favoritism. 

42. Do not teach, unless absolutely necessary. 

43. If a reward is offered, see that it is given. 

44. Be firm without being arbitrary or arrogant. 

45. Be approachable to teachers and scholars. 

46. See that kymn-books, etc., are distributed before the open- 
ing. 

47. Don’t try to do all the work yourself. 

48. Never be content with present attainments; make Excel- 
sier your motto. 

49. Do not be constantly making changes. Hold fast to the 
good. 

50. Never forget that the pastor is also head of the school. 
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ILESSON HELPS| 


Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1895 
7. February 17.—The Good Samaritan... ...............ccccceceeseseee Luke 10 : 25-37 











8 February 24.—Christ and the Man Born Blind....,... ..........John 9: 1-11 
9. March 3.—The Raising of Lazarus.............ccccccccsecesceeeceeeed ODN 11 1 90-45 
10. March 10.—The Rich Young Ruller..............:ccccccceceoevee- «Mark 10 : 17-27 
11. March 17.—Zaccheus the Publican....... ceseeeceveeeeneeed gake 19 ¢ 1-10 
32. March 24,-—Purity Of Die... ooo... ccc Rom. 13 : 8-14 
13. March 31.— Review. y 
AS: 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Study 39.—From Ephraim to Jericho 


I, Review. 

Where was Jesus when he heard of the sickness of Lazarus ? 
Recall the course of his ministry since the last visit to Jeru- 
salem, How did the disciples receive his plan to revisit 
Judea? What feelings did Lazarus’s death rouse in Jesus? 
Can these in part explain his delay in starting for Bethany 
and the subsequent miracle? What effect had the miracle 
on those who saw it and on Jesus’ own life? 


Il. Tue Breuican Marertan.—Luke 17 : 11 to 19: 
Matthew 19 : 3 to 20: 34; Mark 10: 2-52, 

Note that now Matthew and Mark reappear as sources for 
the narrative, the point of their re-entrance being the blessing 
of the little children, Observe also that references to the jour- 
ney are now more frequent (see Luke 17 ; 11; Matt. 20: 17; 
Mark 10:32; Luke 18:31; Matt. 20:29; Mark 10: 46; 
Luke 18: 35; 19: 1; 19: 28), suggesting that the progress 
was from this time more steady. Luke 17 : 11 does not name 
the starting-point, but does suggest’ the route. Robinson 
thinks such a course out of place in this part of Luke's narra- 
tive, and places it in connection with the beginning of this 
journey from Galilee (Luke 9: 51). See his note on Section 
82 of his Harmony. More commonly Luke's order is followed, 
and Luke 17: 11 is understuod of a journey from west to east 
along the borders of Samaria and Galilee to the last ascent 
through Perea and Jericho to Jerusalem... This: may weil 
have been the course of the journey from Epliraith ‘through 
Samaria, and along the south¢rn border of Galilee to the 
Upper Jordan Valley, where Jesus would meet with Galilean 
friends on their way to the approaching passover. See An- 
drews (p. 412). 

The material may conveniently be studied in sections as 
follows: (1) The ten lepers (Luke 17 : 11-19), (2) Teachings 
by the way (Luke 17 : 20 to 18: 14; Matt. 19: 3-12; Mark 
10 : 2-12), (3) The little children, the rich young ruler, and 
the disciples (Matt. 19; 13 to 20: 16; Mark 10: 13-31; Luke 
18 : 15-80), (4) The approaching end (Matt. 20 : 17-28; 
Mark 10 : 32-45; Luke 18 : 31-34), (5) In and near Jericho 
(Matt. 20: 29-34; Mark 10 046-52; Luke 18 ; 35 to 19 : 28). 

In thestudy of Section (1), compare Jesus’ earlier experiences 
in Samaria (John 4), and his parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Luke 10 : 25-37). In each instance the Samaritans show 
a readier response to the realitiés of religion than the Jews. 
In Section (2), note the relation of the parable of the Unjust 
Judge to the preceding prophecies (see 18 : 8), and of both 
to the introductory question of the Pharisees. The other 
teachings in the section do not show such close connection 
with their context. In Section (3), note that the parable of 
the laborers in the vinevard serves to illustrate the statement 
that the first shall be last (Matt. 19: 30, comp. 20: 16), 
and to rebuke the complacent spirit apparent in Peter’s 
question (19: 27). In Section (4), note that the request for 
James and John bears witness to the disciples’ confidence that 
the kingdom was at hand, and to their conviction that it 
would be one of temporal glory, notwithstanding all that 
Jesus had just said of what was awaiting him in Jerusalem. 
Consider the rebuke of all such self-seeking offered by Jesus’ 
own life of ministry. In Section (5), the cure of the blind 
near Jericho presents some difficulties. Were two men 

(Matt.) healed, or one (Mark and Luke)? Was it on Jesus’ 
approach to Jericho (Luke), or on his departur@ from it 
(Matt. and Mark)? See Andrews (pp. 416-418) for the dif- 
ferent attempts at a solution, and the more conclusive note in 
Broadus’s “ Commentary on Matthew.” Note the relation of 
the parable of the pounds to the general impression made by 
Jésus’ ministry at this time, and to the particular impression 
made by his seeking the hospitality of the publican. In the 
parable, note the teaching that not privileze, but service, wins 
the Lord’s blessing. 

On all these parables, see commentaries, and specially 
Bruce’s * Parabolic Teaching of Christ.” 

Study the several sections in detuil, marking particularly 
the contribution of each incident to our picture of these elos- 
ing days of the Lord's ministry. Note that the multitudes 
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were still following him (Luke 18 : 36; 19:3; Matt. 20: 29; 
Mark 10 : 46) including the disciples (Luke 17 ; 22; Matt. 
19:10, 18, 23; 20:17, 20, 24; Mark 10:13, 23, 32, 
35, 41; Luke 18 ; 15, 28, 31); that they were thinking that 
the approach to Jerusalem meant that the kingdom. was about 
to be proclaimed (Luke 17 : 20, 21; Matt, 20 : 21; Mark 10: 
37; Luke 19:11); that the end was shadowing Jesus’ own 
spirit (Luke 17 ; 25; Matt. 20: 17-19, 22, 23, 28; Mark 10: 
32-34, 38, 45); that his disregard for Pharisaic prejudice 
still appears (Luke 17 : 18, 20-37; 18 : 9-14; Matt, 19: 3-9; 
Mark 10: 2-12; Luke 19: 9, 10); that the Master’s gentle- 
ness still pervades all his deeds and words (Matt, 19 : 13-15 
and parallels, Mark 10; 21; Matt. 20 : 31-33 and parallels, 
Luke 19: 10, consider his patience with the selfish request of 
James and John); and that his own confidence in the victory 
of his cause is strong (Luke 18: 1-8; Matt. 19: 14; 28-30 
and parallels, Matt. 20 : 19 and parallels). 

With all these things in mind, give special thought to the 
parable (Luke 19 : 11-27) which Jesus spoke apropos of this 
last ascent to the Holy City. 





RAS 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 12, March 24, 1895 
Purity of Life 


GoutpeEn Text: Abstain from all appearance of evil.—1 Thess. 
5 : 22. 
Lesson Text 


(Rom. 13 : 8-14, 
COMMON VERSION. 


8 Owe no man any thing, but 
to love one another: for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled the 
law. 

9 For this, Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou sbalt 
not bear false witness, Thou shalt 
not covet; and if there be any 
other commandment, it is briefly 
comprehended in this saying, 
namely, Thou shalt love thy 10 
neighbour as thyself. 

10 Love worketh no ill to his 
néighbour ; therefore love is the 
fulfilling.of the law. il 

11 And that, knowing the time, 
that now it és high time to awake 
out of Bléep : for.now és our salva- 
tion nearer than when we be- 
lieved. 

12 The night is far«spent, the 
day is at hand:.let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, 
cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour 
and let us put on the armour of 18 of light. Letus walk honestly, 
light, as in the day ; notin revelling 

13 Let us walk honestly, as in and drunkenness, not in cham- 
the day; not in rioting and drunk- bering and wantonness, notin 
enness, not in chambering and 14 strife and jealousy. But put 
wantonness, not in strife and ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
envying: and make not provision for 

14 But put yeon the Lord Jesus the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
Christ, and make not provision thereof. 
for thé flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof. 


Memory verses: 10-12.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


8 Owe no man anything, save 
to love one another: for he 
that loveth 'his neighbour 

9 hath fulfilled *the law. For 
this, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not covet, and if there be 
any other commandment, it is 
summed up in this word, 
namely, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. Love 
worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour: love therefore is the ful- 
filment of * the law. 

And this, knowing the season, 
that now it is high time for 
you to awake out of sleep: for 
now is *salvation nearer ‘to us 
than when we frst believed. 
12 The night is far spent, and the 

day is at hand : let us therefore 


-~ 





1Gr. the other. 2Or,law Or, our salvation nearer than when &c. 


ASA» 


Lesson Plan 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 
GOLDEN .TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Futher.—John 1 : 14 
= 
The Son Regulating the Life. 


1. The Essential Love, vs. 8-10. 
2. The Pressing Obligation, vs. 11, 124. 
3. The Becoming Conduct, vs. 12 b-14. 


Lesson Topic: 
QUTLINE : 


Datty Home READINGS: 
—Rom. 13: 814. Purity of life. 


T.—Rom. 6: 11-18. Dead to sin. 
W.—Rom. 12: 1-9. A living sacrifice. 
T.—a Cor. 6: 1-18. Be separated. 
P.—Jas. 4: 1-10. Resist. 

S.—1 Pet. 1: 13-23. Be ye holy. 
S.—1: Pet. 4: 1-7. For Christ's sake. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. ) 


AS 


Lesson Analysis 


I. THE ESSENTIAL LOVE. 


1. An Inextinguishable Obligation : 
Owe no man anything, save to love one another (8). 


Having loved his own, . . . he loved them unto the end (John 13: 1). 
Love one another; cven as I bave loved you (John 13 : 34). 
Love one auother, even as he gave us Commandment (i John 3 :'23). 
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2. AComprehensive Commandment: - 

ro up in this,... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self (9) 
Even so do ye tilso unto them : for this is the law (Matt. 7 : 12). 
And, Thon phase ore a Shy neighbour as ee bea self (Matt, 19 : 19), 
The royal law, . hou shalt love thy neig bour us thyself (Jas. 2 : 8), 
3- A Complete iaabain ¢ 

Love therefore is the fulfilment of the law (10). 


The whole law is fulfilled in one word; , .. Love (Gal. 5: 14, 
Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law Gal. 6 : 
The end of the charge is — out of a pure heart (1 Tim, 1 : Fe 


II. THE PRESSING OBLIGATION. 


1. Wakefulness Demanded : 
It is high time for you to awake out of sleep (11). 


Awake up righteously, and sin not (1 Cor. 15 : 34). 
Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise Gom the dead (Eph. 5 : 14). 
Let us not sleep, as do the rest (1 Thess, 5 : 6). 


2. Salvation Nearer : 
Now is salvation nearer to us (11). 
To-day is salvation come to this house (Luke 19 : 9). 
There is laid up for me the crown of righteousness (2 Tim. 4:8). 
Now is come the salvation . . . of our God (Rey. 12 : 10). 
3- Day at Hand: 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand (12). 


More and more unto the perfect day (Prov. 4 : 18). 
The watchman said, The morning cometh (Isa. 21 : 12). 
Until the day dawn, and the day-star arise (2 Pet. 1 :.19). 


Ill, THE BECOMING CONDUCT, 
1. What to Cast Off : 


Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness (12). 
Have.no fellowship with the. Vs ge of darkness (Eph. 5: 1). 
he ye also away all these (Col. 8 : 8). 

Lay aside every weight, and the sin (Heb. 12:1). 
2. What to Put On: 

Let us put on the armour of light (12). 
The armour of righteousness (2 Cor. 6 : 7). 
Put on the whole armour of God (Eph. 6 : 11). 
Ye are all sons of light, and sons of the day (1 Thess. 5 : 5), 
3- How to Walk : 

Let us walk honestly, as in the day (18). 
We take thought for things honorable (2 Cor. 8 : 21). 
Walk in wisdom toward them that are without (Col. 4 : 5). 
Walk honestly toward them that are without (1 Thess. 4: 12). 
4- What to Shun : ‘ 

Revelling and drunkenness, . . . chambering and wantonness, 

. strife and jealousy (13). ‘ 
Let it not even be named est | you (Eph, 5 ; 3). 
Fiee youthful lusts (2 Tim. 2 
Glory not and lie not Kee 4 the’ truth (Jas. 3 : 14). 
5- Whom to Put On: 

Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ (14). 

. as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ (Gal 


Put on the new man (Eph. 4 ; 24). 
Puton...a heart of oompeaston, kindness, humility (Col. 3 : 12). 


6. What to Ignore: 
—— not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the luste thereof (14). 
hat shell. ve-est t Matt; Si8ky bisa 


ye es seat Wot ou the ea cris Sais fleshy ( 
I beseech you, :.. to abstain from fieshly > hash Ql pet.2 2:11). 


a 


Verse 8.—‘‘ Owe no man anything, save to love one angther.”’ (1) 
The prohibited indebtedness; (2) The commanded ind :bfedness. 

Verse 9.—‘‘ It is summed up in this word.” (1) A brieflaw ;. (2) A 
broad sweep ; (3) A pressing obligation. 

Verse 11.—‘‘ It is high time for you to awake out of sleep.”” (1) 
The condition supposed ;. (2) The period attained ; (3) The duty-en- 
forced, 


Verve 12.—‘‘ Let us therefore cast off, ...and let us put on.” (1) 
Christian divestiture ; (2) Christian investiture. 
Verse 13.—‘‘ Let us walk honestly, as in the day.’’ (1) The be- 


liever's day ; (2) The believer's duty. 


Verse 14.—" Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.”" (1) Man’s personal 
destitution; (2) Man’s gracious opportunity; (8) Man’s spiritual 
adornment. 


AY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Characteristics of Saints 


Follow Christ (Jo®n 10: 8, 4, 27; Rev. 14: 4). 
Fear God (Mal. 3:16 ; Acts 10 : 2). 

Are godly (Psa. 4;3; 2 Pet. 2: 9), 

Are humble (Psa, 34:2; 1 abe 5:5). 

Are holy (Deut. 7:6; 14:2; Col. 3: 12). 

Are led by the Spirit (Rom. 8: 14; Gal. 5 : 18). 
Abound in love (Col. 1:4; 1 Thess. 4: 9). 
Obey the Lord (Rom. 16 : 19; 1 Pet. 1 : 14). 


RSS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


IME anv Pace oF Writinc.—Just before Paul’s fast 
journey to Jerusalem, in the spring of A.D. 58; from 
Corinth (Rom. 16:1; comp. Acts 20 : 2-6). 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE AposTLE.—During this period 
Paul had been greaily disturbed by threatened apostasy in 
Galatia, by disorders and dissension§ at Corinth, as appears 
from the three epistles, Galatians and First and Second Co- 
rinthians. At Corinth, during his three months’ stay there, 
he wrote, in calmer mood, this Episile to thé Roman Chris- 
tians, since he could not visit them, owing to his proposed 
journey to Jerusalem with a collection for the poor saints in 
the church there. 
PuRPOSE AND PLAN OF THE EpisTLe.—To.set forth, iv 2 
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didactic way, the gospel as “ the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” The universal need of salvation, the fact that it is 
of grace on God's side to faith on man’s side, therefore for all 
classes’of men, are discussed in chapters 1-11. The practical 
lessons from these truths are enforced in the remainder of the 
Epistle, chapters 14 to 15 : 13 dealing with a local trouble 
between the strong and the weak. 

Tue ConnEcTIoN.—Chapter 12 takes up Christian duty as 
grateful service for the free salvation from God, the offering 
of ourselves a living sacrifice. These duties are determined 
by. special gifts of grace to members of the body of Christ 
(12 : 3-8), but love is the duty of all (12: 9-21). A +pecial 
éxhortation in regard to obedience to rulers comes next 
(13 : 1-7), which is followed by the lesson, the immediate 


connection being with verse 7. 


- 


Critical Notes 


Verse 8.—Owe no man anything: As Christians are to 
“render to all their dues” (v. 7), besides the duty to rulers 
there are other obligations which must be met. The pre- 
eept, while including a caution against pecuniary indebted- 
ness, covers all external forms of obligation to our fellow- 
men.—Suve to love one another: This isapparently an exception, 
yet the rest of the verse shows that this is really the strongest 
obligation. So extended is its scope, that, the more we ac- 
tually fulfil it, the more seems to remain unpaid. Theclaims 
of love grow with the exercise of love. Yet, while we must 
always “owe” in this matter, this is the very reason we 
should the more faithfully seek to discharge the obligation. 
—For he that loveth: This clause plainly shows that what 
precedes is a command to love, even if we can never love 
enough to “owe no man anything” in this respect.—His 
neighbour: Literally, “the other,” a different person, who is 
the object of love inthe given case.—Hath fulfilled the law: 


‘The expression points to what is complete and permanent. 


That the Mosaic law is meant appears from verse 9. Rightly 
understood, that law commands this love to our neighbors. 
Love is the very essence of real obedience to the law of God, 
who is himself love. In view of the many questions which 
arise about minor matters, this principle of love is to be re- 
garded as the simple and controlling one. It will be the 
best guide, and it is as wide in its application as it is simple. 
But the Apostle has already shown that keeping the law 
could be neither the ground of acceptance with God nor the 
source of spiritual life. Hence this statement is for the 
guidance of those who, as believers, have been pardoned ang 
blessed with the Holy Spirit. He is not declaring how men 
are saved, but how saved men should live. 

Verse 9.—For this: In the Authorized Version five com- 
mandments are cited, but the best authorities omit “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” — Thou shalt not commit adultery : 


The seventh commandment is put before the sixth, as in 


some other passages of the New Testament. In one very 
ancient manuscript of the Septuagint the same order occurs, 
—Thou shalt not covet: This brief form of the tenth command- 
ment was sufficient for the Apostle’s purpose. Only those 
directly involving duty to our neighbors are cited, since this 
is the matter under discussion.—Jf there be any other command- 
ment: This would include the ninth, whether designed to 
cover this or not. The clause suggests that, whatever be the 
direct precepts, and however numerous they may be, all are 
“summed up in this word, namely, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” “Summed up” answers exactly to 
our word “ recapitulate,”—to bring together under one head. 
“ Briefly comprehended ” is, therefore, not an exact render- 
ing. The citation is from Leviticus 19 : 18, and is found in 
several other places in the New Testament, notably in Luke 
10, where our Lord explains its significance in the story of 
the Good Samaritan (Luke 10: 29-37). As the Epistle to 
the Romans sets forth that the gospel is designed and adapted 
for all who believe, whatever their race or condition, the 
term “neighbour” is to be here understood in its widest 
sense. 

‘Verse 10.—Love worketh no ill to his (literally, “the’’] 
neighbour: This presents the negative side of the command- 
ments, as a matter of course. If one loves his neighbor as 
himself, this is certainly true. The positive side Paul had 
already set forth in 1 Corinthians 13 : 4-7.—Love therefore is 
the fulfilment of the law: “ Fulfilment” is a more exact render- 
ing than “ fulfilling” (Auth. Ver.). “Therefore” is an in- 
ference, not from the preceding clause of the verse only, but 
from verse 9, which is the proof of the similar statement in 
verse 8. This repetition gives emphasis to the real ethical 
character of the law, as Paul apprehended it. It could not 
be the means of justification (Rom. 3); it could not, apart 
from the Holy Spirit, be the means of sanctification (Rom. 
6-8); bat to those pardoned and living in the Spirit it be- 
comes a guide to loving obedience. Those who love God 
through Christ can love their neighbors so as to truly fulfil 
the law. 

Verse 11,—And this: That is, Do this,—namely, love one 
another (v7. 8-10).—Knowing the season: More exact than 
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“the time.” What this “season” is, the Apostle then ex- 
plains, though “knowing” implies that they were already 
aware of the matter, and hence should be influenced by 
this motive. —That now it is high time: Literally, “already 
is an hour,” an idiomatic expression fairly paraphrased in the 
Authorized Version. Some of the earlier versions incorrectly 
joined “now” with “awake.”—To awake out of sleep: The 
exhortation is addressed to Christians, hence “sleep” must 
be taken in a relative sense. The figure is found in our 
Lord’s discourse on the Mount of Olives concerning his 
future “coming” (comp. Matt. 24: 42; Mark 13: 33; Luke 
21: 28, 36). It refers to the careless and worldly condition 
of Christians, who may not be altogether insensible in sleep, 
but who allow themselves to be entangled in the “ works of 
darkness,” and thus, from lack of watchfulness, act as if 
asleep.—For now: Not the same word as that previously ren- 
dered “now.” This points more directly to the present time; 
the other means “ already.” —Js salvation nearer to us ? Or, “ Is 
our salvation nearer?” The former rendering agrees better 
with the order of words in the Greek. Most modern com- 
mentators regard “salvation” as referring to the time of 
Christ’s coming, to the completed salvation. This would not 
exclude an application of the passage to the individual Chris- 
tian, for whom death is the time of salvation. What the 
“coming” is to the church as a whole, death is to the indi- 

* vidual believer. Some, however, make the latter the exclusive 
reference; because “salvation” is used instead of “ coming.” 
A further objection is made, that the reference to the second 
advent would imply that Paul expected it to occur very soon. 
To this it may be replied, that again and again Paul urges 
motives derived from the “coming” of the Lord; that, even 
if he had a personal hope of its nearness, he never makes 
assertions as to the time, since he knew that he could not know 
when the Lord would come. In one sense the second advent 
is always impending ; it can always be a motive to thechurch, 
while believers can have the same motive in anticipation of 
death, when they shall be “at home with the Lord” (2 Cor. 
5 : 8).—Fhan when we first believed: The Revised Version 
supplies “first” in italics,—the original fairly implying 
this. 

Verse 12.—The night is far spent, and the day is at hand: 
The figure of sleep naturally suggests that of night and day. 
“The day” more naturally refers to the great day of Christ’s 
appearing ; yet it may also be applied to the individual, and 
to great epochs of spiritual illumination in the history of the 
Church. The Apostle in his earliest epistle uses the same 
figure, and for the same purpose (1 Thess. 5: 4-8).—Let us, 
therefore, cast off [as one throws off his clothes] the works of 
darkness : Works done in darkness, that is, in the element of 
evil (comp. Eph. 5:11). Some of these works are named 
in verse 13.—Put on the armour of light: Spiritual light, 
which is the possession of the believer, has its proper armor, 
befitting a warrior against evil (comp. Eph. 6:13). Thearmor 
represents not the deeds, but the principles and modes of ac- 
tion suited to the light. 

Verse 13.—Let us walk honestly: “ Seemly” is more exact. 
In 1 Corinthians 14: 40, the same word is rendered “de- 
cently,” and so in the margin of the Authorized Version here. 
—As in the day: When conduct is open to observation, Even 
abandoned sinners do not choose the day for their orgies. 
Hence decorous conduct is meant, not “ honest” in the usual 
sense.— Not in revelling and drunkenness: Six forms of evil 
conduct, usual at night, are named; five of them, joined in 
pairs, are included among “the works of the flesh” in Gala- 
tians 5: 19-21. The nocturnal revels usually led to drunken 
carvusals. Both belong, both literally and figuratively, to 
the works of darkness.— Not in chambering and wantonness : 
These secret sins of impurity are often the result of drunken- 
ness. “ Lasciviousness” is the usual rendering of the second 
word. All four are plural in the Greek, pointing to the 
various forms of such vices.—Not in strife and jealousy : These 
sins follow in the train of sensnality. Drunkenness, unchas- 
tity, quarrelsomeness,—these vices are closely connected. 
They were prevalent at Rome in those days. 

Verse 14—But: In sharp contrast with verse 13.—Put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ : The figure of clothing is continued; 
here to represent vital fellowship, so that we show forth our 
Lord, and not ourselves, in our conduct (comp. Gal. 3 : 27, 
and similar passages.— And make not provision for the flesh, to 
[fulfil] the lusts [thereof]: The last clause is a paraphrase, 
necessary to make intelligible English. The only question 
is as to the meaning of “flesh.” It sometimes means the 
flesh of which the body is composed, but is very often used 
by Paul in a technical ethical sense, equivalent to depraved 
nature (not merely the animal nature). The former sense 
would give this as the meaning: Make no such provision for 
your bodies, your animal appetites, as shall indulge evil 
desires. The latter, however, is preferable, in view of the 
contrast with putting, on the Lord Jesus Christ. The sense 
then is: Do not make any provision for your depraved na- 


ture with reference to its evil desires. This accords with - 


Paul’s view of sin. For sin is more than animal passion ; its 
citadel is in the human heart. Compare our Lord’s plain 
language (Mark 7 : 21-23). 

Western Theological Seminary. 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS impossible, thank God! for modern life to realize the 
moral corruption which prevailed in a community like 
that to which those addressed in the Epistle to the Romans 
belonged. There were, no doubt, many persons in the great 
capital of the Roman empire whose bearing was exemplary 
in public, private, and social life ; for human nature is always 
brightened by instances of good, even amidst the most wide- 
spread reign of evil; and, in this very Epistle, Paul speaks 
of heathen who, though they had no revealed law of God, 
did, “ by nature the things of the law,” and were thus “a law 
unto themselves” (Rom. 2: 14), 

But, as a whole, society must have been fearfully corrupt, 
at least in the great cities; evidence like that of Sallust in 
his account of the Catiline conspiracy, or of Suetonius in his 
lives of the early emperors, or of Tacitus or Juvenal throw- 
ing a sad light on a state of things seldom, it is to be hoped, 
paralleled in history. Indeed, the description of persons 
who, more or less largely, formed the Christian churches, as 
given by Paul himself, is astounding (1 Cor. 6 : 9, 10). 

Having ended his doctrinal expositions, the Apostle de- 
votes the last chapters of his Epistle to the brethren at Rome 
to practical matters,—first in their relations to each other 
as a church, then as to their duties as subjects, and finally 
as to their personal obligations; the whole, in principle, as 
suited to us as it wastothem. A true Christian life, he tells 
them, involves our owing ‘‘no man anything but love,” of 
which we can never pay as much as we are required, by 
Christ’s example, to render to all our fellow-men. Love, in- 
deed, he proclaims as carrying in its bosom the fulfilment of 
the whole law of our religion, and this is only the repetition 
of the words of our Lord himself; for Christ enjoins, as the 
one commandment he calls his own, that men love one another 
as he had loved them (John 15: 12). 

Love is, in truth, the Lord of all things to all in whom it 
reigns, in heaven or earth. The spirit that has opened its 
heart to it, finds its supreme delight in goodness; and that 
carries with it the working “no ill to his neighbor,” but 
brightening his steps by the blended radiance-of all the 
graces that make the sunshine of heaven. The life of such 
a nature must be beautiful in the noblest sense. Impurity is 
the idea associated especially with one class of injuries to our 
neighbor, but who can for a moment thiuk of this if he re- 
member its hideous selfishness, even apart from its other 
aspect of hatefulness before a holy God. True Christian love 
shrinks from the first approach to temptation, in this as in 
other wrongs, towards God, our conscience, and our fellows, 

Indeed, with a nature so weak as ours, the only safety, even 
for those who most desire to live as they should, lies in keep- 
ing out of the outermost whirl of the waters of temptation. 
To distrust ourselves is the one security against any sin; for, 
the first step once taken, we know not how far we may be 
led. The seducer is seldom bad all at once; to kill, was 
never thought of, when first the homicide stepped aside from 
uprightness; the thief had no intention to become so when 
he first paltered with his conscience; he who, in*the end, 
perjures himself, may have become entangled in contradic- 
tion, leading to tlie final crime, through almost imperceptible 
departures from exact veracity; the: covetousness, for un- 
worthy gain, or the gratification of any other unholy passion, 
creeps over one insensibly. 

The corrupting influence of conventional morality, more- 
over, is utterly contrary, too often, to God’s morality. A man 
who, outside business, would not stoop to wrong any one, 
will tell you, in palliation of his taking the meanest advan- 
tage in trade, that “it was business.” I knew a clergyman 
once simple enough to let a firm, which was nothing if not 
puritanically strict, get nearly five thousand dollars from him 
because he did riot know about banking affairs. A week 
later a friend told him that he would gladly have done all 
that was wanted for nothing, as there was no possible risk; 
but on this being repeated to the parties who had over- 
reached the unfortunate man, they only answered that they 
too would cheerfully have done it for nothing had he asked 
them, but it was not their part, as business men, to tell him 
so! “Love” would have kept them from such keen practice ; 
for it “ worketh no ill to his neighbor,” even if he lay himself 
open by trustful simplicity. 

The Apostle urges his lofty ideal on the Roman Christians 
by recalling the shortness of the time, before the Judge would 
call those who came short of it, to their account. The night 
of this world’s standard is far spent, he tellsthem. The day 
was at hand in which the light of the throne of God would 
blaze on every evil deed,—on every act in which selfishness 
instead of love had been the inspiring thought! We are 
like men asleep,—wrapped in the coverings of night! Let us 
throw off these,—that is, all deeds worthy only of the night, 
the time of sinful life,—and, in their stead, let us put on the 
apparel of the day with its light,—let us clothe ourselves 
with a character reproducing in us the nature of Christ, and 
that would be full proof-armor against all temptations to uo- 
worthiness and impurity. How noble and becoming our 



































































































































































manhood such an ideal, compared with any course of dissipa- 
tion and uncleanness! The love of man, kindled by a su- 
preme love of Christ, is the Apostle’s antidote for all that is 
unholy and base. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Universal Love and Radiant Purity 
Enforced by the Approach 
of the Day 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE two paragraphs of this lesson are but slightly con- 

nected. The first inculcates the obligation of universal 

love; and the second begins by suggesting, as a motive for the 

discharge of that duty, the near approach of “theday.” The 

light of that dawn draws Paul’s eyes and leads him to wider 

exhortations of Christian purity, as befitting the children of 
the light. 

1, Verses 8-10 set forth the obligation of a love which em- 
braces all men, and comprehends all duties tothem, The 
Apostle has just been laying down the general exhortation, 
“Pay every man his due,” and applying it especially to the 
Christians’ relation to civic rulers. He repeats it in a nega- 
tive form, and bases on it the obligation of loving every man. 
That love is further represented as the sum and sub-tance of 
the law. Thus Paul brings together two thoughts which are 
often dealt with as mutually exclusive,—namely, love and 
law. He does not talk sentimentalisms about the beauty of 
charity and the like, but lays it down, as a “ hard and fast 
rule,” that we are bound to love every man with whom we 
come in contact; or, as the Greek has it, “ the-other.” 

That is the first plain truth taught here. Love is not an 
emotion which we may indulge or not, as we please. It is 
not to select its objects according to our estimate of their lov- 
ableness or goodness, But we are bound to love, and that all 
round, without distinction of beautiful or ugly, good or bad. 
“A hard saying; who can hear it?” Every man is our 
creditor for that debt. He does not get his due from us unlegs 
he gets love. Note, further, that the debt of love is never 
discharged. After all payments, it still remains owing. 
There is no paying in full of all demands, and, as Bengel says, 
it is an undying debt. We are apt to weary of expending 
love, especially on unworthy recipients, and to think that we 
have wiped off all claims, and it may often be true that our 
obligations to others compel us to cease helping one; but if 
we laid Paul’s words to heart, our patience would be longer- 
breathed, and we should not be sé soon ready to shut hearts 
and purses against even unthankful suitors. 

Further, Paul here teaches that this debt (debitum, “duty”’) 
of love includes all duties. It is the fulfilling of the law, in- 
asmuch as it will secure the conduct which the law prescribes. 
The Mosaic law itself indicates this, since it recapitulates the 
various commandments of the second table, in the one pre- 
cept of love to our neighbor (Lev. 19: 18). Law enjoins, and 
has no power to get its injunctions executed. Love enables 
and inclines to do all that law prescribes, and to avoid all 
that it prohibits. The multiplicity of duties is melted into 
unity ; and that unity, when it comes into act, unfolds into 
whatsoever things are lovely and of good report. Love is the 
mother tincture which, variously diluted and manipulated, 
yields all potent and fragrant draughts. It is the white light 
which the prism of daily life resolves into its component 
colors. 

But Paul seems to limit the action of love here to negative 
doing no ill. That is simply because the commandments are 
mostly negative, and that they are is a sad token’of the love- 
lessness natural to us all. But do we love ourselves only 
negatively, or are we satisfied with doing ourselves no harm? 
That stringent pattern of love to others not only prescribes 
degree, but manner. It teaches that true love to men is ‘not 
weak indulgence, but must sometimes chastise, and thwart, 
and always must seek their good, and not merely their gratifi- 
cation. 

Whoever will honestly seek to apply that negative precept 
of working no ill to others, will find it positive enough. We 
harm men when we fail to help them. If we can do a kind- 
ness, and do it not, we do them ill. Non-activity for good is 
activity for evil. Surely, nothing can be plainer than the 
bearing of this lesson on the Christian duty as to intoxicants. 

If by using these a Christian puts a stumbling-block in the 
way of a weak will, then he is working ill to his neighbor, and 
that argues absence of love, and that is dishonest, shirking 
payment of a plain debt. 

2. The great stimulus to love and to all purity is set forth 
as being the near approach of the day (vs. 11-14). “The 
day,” in Paul’s writings, has usually the sense of the great 
day of the Lord’s return, and may have that meaning here; 
for, as Jesus has told us, “ it is not for” even inspired apostles 
“to know the times or the seasons,” and it is no dishonor to 
apostolic inspiration to assign to it the limits which the Lord 
has assigned. 

Bat, whether we take this as the meaning of the phrase or 
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regard it simply as pointing to the timeof death as the dawn- 
ing of heaven’s day, the weight of the motive is unaffected. 
The language is vividly picturesque. The darkness is thio- 
ning, and the blackness turning gray. Light begins to stir 
and whisper. A band of soldiers lies asleep, and, as the twi- 
light begins to dawn, the bugle call summons them to awake, 
to throw off their night-gear,—namely, the works congenial 
to darkness,—and to brace on their armor of light. Light 
may be the material of which the glistering armor is made; 
but, more probably, theexpression means weapons appropriate 
to the light. 

Such being the general picture, we note the fact which un- 
derlies the whole representation; namely, that every life is 
a definite whole which has a fixed end. Jesus said, “ We must 
work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the 
night cometh.” Paul uses the opposite metaphors in these 
verses. But, though the two sayings are opposite in form, 
they are identical in substance. In both, the predominant 
thought is that of the rapidly diminishing space of earthly 
life, and the complete unlikeness to it of the future. We 
stand like men on a sandbank with an incoming tide, and 
every wash of the waves eats away its edges, and presently it 
will yield below our feet. We forget this for the most part, 
and perhaps it is not well that it should be ever present; but 
that it should never be present is madness and sore loss, 

Again, the Christian way of looking at that fact is glad and 
hopeful. ‘“ Now is our salvation nearer.” Of course, salvation 
is here used in the sense of complete deliverance from all 
evil, physical or moral, and complete investiture with all 
good of both sorts, That salvation is bearing down upon 
us, like light that set out centuries since from a star, and is 
winging its way to our eyeballs through the spaces of the 
heavens. 

Our feelings about the passage of time and the drawing 
near of the end, depend on what we expect to meet there, If 
life seems to terminate in a blank wall, or in a state of retri- 
bution, we shall probably recoil from the prospect, and cling 
desperately to the diminishing fragment of days between us 
and that close. But if to us, each moment, as it passes, thins 
the night a little, and brings morning nearer, we shall be glad 
when we think that “the time is short.” Two men stand on 
the same crumbling sandbank, One has the Christian hope, 
the other has not. To the latter, the slow rise of the tide 
brings despair, for it washes away his foothold; to the other 
it brings hope, for it will float his boat. But it is only those 
who “ believed” that have this calm, joyful way of looking 
totheend. ‘ 

Again, Paul teaches us the wise conduct in view of the 
coming of the day. First, we are to awake, The simplest 
meaning of that exhortation is that we should be stirred to 
activity. It is sometimes said that the Christian contempla- 
tion of the future breeds unhealthy contempt for the present. 
Certainly, unworldliness is not the fault of the present genera- 
tion of Christians. But the fact is that, while the thoughts 
in this lesson will make sorrows and joys smaller, they greaten 
the idea of duty, and add solemnity to every obligation, be- 
cause of its eternal issues. But probably the precept to awake 
has the more specific meaning of shaking off insensibility to 
the true unseen realities. In sleep, we are engaged with an 
unreal world, and oblivious of the real things round us. So, 
in lives not conversant with God, men are engrossed with the 
phantasms of time, and are insensible of “that which is.” 
And even the most awakened Christian needs further waken- 
ing, a more vivid and constant perception of the unseen, 

Further, the night attire is to be thrown off, and armor 
befitting the day to be donned. We are not to be overtaken 
by the day in the dress of the night, like people rushing ont 
of a burning house dressed as they slept. Do nothing and 
wear no habit that will not bear the light of that day. That 
is a sharp test which will strip off not a few things which 
many think allowable. But putting off is not enough. There 
must be also the putting on of the armor of light. “ Armor” 
suggests that, though the day is at hand, we must still fight. 
We are to dress our souls in all actions and habits pure and 
fair and good, 

Paul, in his intense moral earnestness, lingers on this ex- 
hortation in verse 13, shifting slightly his point of view, and 
bidding us regard ourselves as already in “the day,” and 
shape our conduct as if it shone around us and all things were 
made manifest by its light. The sins to be put off are very 
gross and palpable. They are for the most part sins of fles), 
such as even these Roman Christians had to be warned against, 
and such as need to be manifested by the light even now 
among many professing Christian communities. 

But Paul has one more word to say. If he stopped without 
it, he would have said little to help men who are crying out, 
“How am I to strip off this clinging evil, which seems my 
skin rather than my clothing? How am [I to put on that 
flashing panoply?” There is but one way,—put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. If we commit ourselves to him by faith, and 
front our temptations in his strength, and thus, as it were, wrap 
ourselves in him, he will be to us dress and armor, strength 
and righteousness. Our old self will fall away, and we shall 
take no forethought for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Purity of Life 


O CONNECT theory with practice, to make. the ideal 
real, has always been difficult. Some religions do not 
require or expect it. The old slave who would not “ be kep’ 
from de table of de bressed Lord by one ole goose” she had 
stolen, is a fair type of many of our race. But Christianity 
requires that the best that can be thought shall be enacted in 
deed. The points are: 

1, Owe no man anything but love (v. 8). There must be 
more conscience about debts. The credit system is a neces- 
sity to large business. But the Old Testament system required 
that it should be as short as possible. ‘*Thou shalt not keep 
back wages over night.” 

2. One must work no ill to his neighbor by his business 
(v.©10). Mentions six kinds of business that violate this 
command, 

3. Awake from stupidity concerning these perils, The 
heathen world made pandering to harmful pleasures so great 
a part of its business that it was utterly corrupted, and died, 
We are in peril. Awake every man! 

4. “Live decently” as per margin. Do only what will bear 


the light, but even the light of God’s countenance. 


5. Put on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision 
for the lusts of the flesh. Many are the significant expres- 
sions of our nearness, intimacy, and oneness with Christ. We 
are to have the same flesh, blood, and spirit, are to be one 
with him in objects of life, and reign in glory. The expres- 
sion here is to put on as clothes, so that we are enveloped in 
him, or as armor, so that we are protected and defended by 
him. He that isso related to the great vital force of the 
moral universe cannot be related to immorality. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


WE no man anything, save (to love one another (v.8). Love 
is always an open account, It is never paid up; it is 
never balanced. The more we love, the more we want to 
love; and the more we pay out on account of love, the more 
we feel a sense of obligation to pay more. We xealizethat we 
owe most love to those whom we love most, and to whom we 
have given most love. The more we long to love as we ought 
to, the surer we are that we cannot succeed ig iging this. 
This is a blessed provision of nature and of grace. Love is 
most satisfying because it can never be satisfied. The rab- 
bins said, “‘ Love that has no end never ends.” 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour : love therefore is the fuljil- 
ment of the law (v.10). Love can never work harm to an- 
other. If harm comes through love, it is not the fault of the 
love, although it may be that the love itself is not love. A 
child is never spoiled by a mother’s love, yet many a child is 
spoiled by a mother’s unwisdom. A motber’sselfish fondness 
for a child, or a mother’s weak indulgence of a child in harm- 
ful ways, may spoil a child; but there’s no love in that. No 
mother ever loved a child too much; no child ever loved a 
mother too much; no lover ever over-loved a loved one. 
Love will not-work ill to any one, for love seeks not its own 
good, but the good of the one loved. Therefore love “is the 
fulfilment of the law.” 

Now tt is high time for you to awake out of sleep (v. 11) 
When it is time to awake, it is wrong to sleep on another 
minute. If every one was awake when he ought to be awake, 
this world would be a better world than it is. Sleep has its 
value only as it fits one for work while awake. Just now “it 
is high time for you to awake out of sleep.” Even if every 
one else slumbers on, you ought to be awake. Heed your 
alarm-clock, and be up and doing. 

Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on 
the armour of light (v.12). Dress has its value in its fitness for 
the occasion. A night-shirt is well enough to sleep in, but 
it is a poor uniform for a soldier on dity. When a man is 
up in the morning, he ought to be “ up and dressed.” Having 
on a working suit, or a fighting suit, is a part of a man’s 
duty for the day of working or of fighting, Preparation for 
+pecial service is essential to efficient service. In addition to 
being a true map, one must have a proper armor, and must 
be clothed in it, if he would serve God worthily. 

Let us walk honestly, as in the day ; not in revelling and drunk- 
enness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and jeal- 
ousy (v.13). Who would think of seeing a man drunk befure 
ten o'clock in the morning! How darkness fits the thoug! t 
of dissipation, and how daylight dissipates it! If we would 
be children of the light, we ought to do the things that are 
fitting to the day. The night is for sleep and rest, not for 
pleasure-seeking and indulgence in revelry. He who misuses 
the night is pretty sure to misuse the day. Are your works 
those of darkness, or of light? 

Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for 















the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof (v.14). Christ is a spiritual 
life within us, and a spiritual garment about us. Unless he 
covers us outside, he cannot be to us what he would be inside. 
We are controlled within by flesh or by spirit, and we are 
covered without by a spiritual garment or by a garment of 
the flesh. The one tends to life, and the other to death. We 
choose our destiny in choosing our garment. Ordering a suit 
of clothes settles the question of our happiness or misery. 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


E SOMETIMES think that the Apostle Paul always 
wrote on doctrinal themes. In this we are mistaken. 
In our lesson for to-day he is extremely practical, and gives 
* directions that are suitable for every-day life. The teacher 
cannot do better than to go over the lesson verse by verse, 
and strive to bring out the injunctions that are given; for 
they are as applicable to these days as they were in the times 
of the Apostle. “Owe no man anything.” Here we have 
sound common sense, and we need to inculcate this truth upon 
our scholars’ minds and hearts. One of the evils of this day 
is the ease with which people borrow, and the slowness with 
which they repay. Every pastor could give you “ points” on 
this matter, for there are few in the ministry who could not 
tell of parishioners who bad borrowed, and failed to pay. 

Some people do not seem to be worried by the fact that 
they have not paid their just debts. They go on, and spend 
in matters of luxury, not at all thinking that they have abso- 
lutely no right to do this till they have paid every last cent 
that they owe. The true state of mfhd for any one to culti- 
vate is one of eternal restlessness till they have paid all that 
they owe. Borrow slowly, pay quickly, is a maxim which 
all shoyld adopt. It would save much sorrow in this world, 
aod many a young man from ruin. In this connection, it 
may be well to say that, on the other side, a good maxim is 
never to lend that which you cannot afford to lose. You 
have no right to lend that which, if you lose, will prevent 
your paying your own debts. I shall never be thankful 
enough to my father for instilling this truth into my mind 
when I wasa boy. It has saved me much trouble. 

In the second verse of the lesson we have a number of in- 
junctions, all of the highest practical value. Let the teacher 
choose those that will apply best to the needs of his class. In 
a class of young men, I should dwell much on the very first 
of these, and show that we may break this commandment im 
thought and inward life, as well as outwardly. The Saviour 
gave us the true interpretation of this command. 

If one may judge from the daily papers at the present time, 
the command not tosteal needs peculiar emphasis at this time. 
We read all the time of defalcations, and of the dishonesty of 
bank clerks. Of course, it is true that there are more honest 
bank clerks than dishonest ones. Pity if it were not so, for 
then all business would come to a standstill. But the dis- 
honest ones are fartoonumerous. They generally begin with 
shall amounts, and intend to pay back that which they have 
taken, But the amount grows from year to year, till they 
are not able to pay. And then, at last, there comes the ex- 
posure, and the public disgrace, and the term of imprisonment. 
Then comes the release from prison after the term has been 
served, and the long life of shame and weary struggle with a 
blasted reputation. But the breaking of this command is 
always preceded by the breaking of that one which forbids 
us to covet. If this is kept, there will be no difficulty about 
the other. First there comes the heart sin, and then the hand 
sin. Was it not so with Achan? Did he not first see, and 
then covet, and then take, and then hide, and then confess, 
and then suffer the punishment? It was for him a straight 
path from coveting to death. So, in many modern instances, 
it is a straight path from coveting to Sing Sing. 

Having made out his list of commandments, the Apostle 
realizes that it would take too long to tell his people all the 
things that they ought not to do, and that there was a very much 
shorter way than this. There was one command which, if 
they would obey, all the rest would take care of themselves, — 
“love.” This, he realized, was at the foundation of all right 
action, and therefore he says, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Then he adds, “ Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor: therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” How 
true this is! Develop this thought with your class. Show 
how we never do ill to those whom we love. In fact, it never 
occurs to us to act in this way. Love forbids it so utterly 

that we never plan it, and it does not enter into our most 
secret thoughts. Will a loving son injure his mother in any 
way? Will he steal from her, or bear false witness against 
her, or kill her, or covet her property? The very thought 
is absurd. And why not? Simply because love is in his 
heart, and rules all his thoughts about her, and bis actions 
towards her. 

But this is the principle that Paul wants to have enter our 
lives with regard to all with whom we come in contact. “Let 


love through all your actions run” is the motto that should 
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be acted upon by every one who is named by the name of 
Christ. This is the “new commandment” that is given to 
us. If only men would adopt this as the rale of their lives, 
we should at one stroke make a tremendous leap towards the 
millennium. All villany would come to an end, and weshould 
be as though we were living in heaven. What is the ruling 
law of heaven? Love. What is the ruling law of hell? 
The absence of love. This makes all the difference between 
these two places. In heaven all is love, in hell nothing is 
love. If, then, we want to know how near to heaven our 
home is, we can easily find out by ascertaining how much 
love rules there. If we want to find out how near to hell our 
home is, we can do so by finding out how much love is ex- 
cluded. The same is true in this world., And I fear that, if 
a correct balance were struck here, we should find out that 
there is more of hell on earth than there is of heaven, What 
do you think about this? 

In the same way love will settle all the difficulties about 
intemperance, Willa man get drunk when he knows that 
it injures himself and all those who love him? Perish the 
thought! It is only when this divine law is broken that a 
man can go off and drink himself drunk. Press upon your 
scholars, then, the need of this love in their hearts, and show 
them that they. may have it in all its fulness, if they will only 
ask God to shed abroad this love in their hearts by the Holy 
Spirit, whom God is ever ready to give to those who ask for 
his presence, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


T WILL be more difficult to interest scholars in this than 

in the narrative lessons of the rest of the quarter, but 

they will like to know of the author of the verses, and the 
time and circumstances when they were written. 

Paul at Corinth.—While Paul stayed three months, preach- 
ing and teaching, in the city of Corinth, he wrote a letter to 
the Christians in Rome. He had never been in Rome at 
that time, but he wrote to help the Christians there to know 
how to live and serve Christ. He took along missionary jour- 
ney to many places, and was going on to Jerusalem, carrying 
money he had gathered in many different places for the poorer 
Christians in Jerusalem. It was almost thirty years since 
Jesus was crucified, and, instead of a few fearful followers and 
disciples, there were many Christian churches in many coun- 
tries. The apostles had obeyed Christ’s last command, “‘Go 
ye into all the world; and preach the,gospel.” Paul himeelf, 
who had once been an enemy to Christ, pursuing Christians 
even to death, had been converted, and preached repentance 
and forgiveness of sin in Christ’s name among Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike. The Christians who had turned from sinful lives, 
often from idolatry, needed much instruction how to live 
aright; and the Epistle we study to-day was to teach the be- 
lievers in Christ that they should follow his example, and 
their hearts and lives must be pure. 

Love One Another.—Paul taught that love was the chief 
thing, love to God and to their fellow-men, the love that is 
kind and unselfish, ready to serve a neighbor or a stranger 
for Christ’s sake. Paul bade them to live honestly; he had 
told them before that they should pay their just debts, and 
not go in debt any more. What do you find in the first verse 
of the lesson about owing or beingin debt? Paul meant 
that the debt of love we can never repay. Jesus said to his 
disciples, “This is my commandment, that ye love one an- 
other, even as I have loved you.” But Jesus gave a broader 
command than for one to love only his friends, What lesson 
of love did he teach in the story of the Good Samaritan? To 
love our neighbor as ourselves is to keep the Golden Rule. 
And Paul said he that loveth his neighbor has fulfilled the 
law. What part of the Ten Commandments does he quote in 
the ninth verse? The same which Jesus quoted to the rich 
young ruler. How did a lawyer answer when Jesus asked 
him the meaning of the commandments, and what they 
taught? So Paul, many ‘years after the lawyer's answer, 
wrote to the churches in Galatia, “ For all the law is fulfilled 
in one word, even in this; Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

“Love Worketh No Ill."—Would you ever do harm to one 
you really love? For those who have a loving heart, one 
that is truly kind, would it not seem easy to keep all these 
commandments? Would such a person ever tell what was 
false about another? Would they be ready to find fault with 
a schoolmate or companion? Wou!'d they envy another if 
he were richer, and seemed to have more to make him 
happy? Would they covet his money, or fine clothes, or 
better home, or anything he had? Would they try secretly 
to get his money, or anything he owned? Does a thief love 
the one he steals from? Would one who loved ever give 
pain to another? Would there be any fighting or angry 
blows, any killing or murder, if love filled all hearts? © Paul 
made it very plain when he:+aid, “ Love worketh no ill to his 


neighbor: therefore love is the fulfilling of thelaw.” Keep- 


ing love in the heart is keeping the commandments in love to 
God and love to man. 
Walk Honesily asin the Day.—There are ways of doing ill 

to others besides by a blow or stealing their possessions. A 

bad example, a whispered word, telling an evil thought, 
coaxing another to disobey or do a mean thing, may be more 

dangerous than a bleeding wound or a bruise given in anger. 

Paul, in another letter, wrote our golden text, to avoid or 

keep from everything which even looks or seems like sin, to 

keep as far from evil as possible. Paul knew how often there 
were sins committed in secret which men would be ashamed 
to have known, and so he used day and night as word- 

pictures to teach how tobe purein life, What did Jesus say of 
the pure in heart? So Paul taught us to be watchful, and so 
true and pure in life that the sunlight of day may never 
show secret, cowardly sins, which we might want to hide, as 
darkness hides much that is plain in the light. He bids us 
spend the time well, not in wild feasting and drunkenness, 
Would the love which worketh no ill try to make others 
drink what would make them foolish or unkind, would steal 
away mind, strength, and health, and bury them in a drunk- 
ard’s grave? Would such love make or sell what brings 
sorrow, want, shame, death, to uncounted thousands every- 
where? Do children need to be taught of this? Children 
are often the sufferers from the sins of older people. Charac- 
ter is forming in childhood day by day. A pure heart in boy 
or girl will lead to a pure life, A resolve to be pure, never 
to say or do an unclean, unkind thing, will surely make that 
life a power for good. If all the scholars who are taught the 
lesson of to-day could obey its teachings, it would help bring 
the day when wo, sorrow, wounds without cause, stealing, 
murder, would be unheard of. There is one sure rule how to 
have such purity of soul, the true and only way for temper- 
ance and virtue to reign everywhere. 

Puton the Lord Jesus Christ.—Jesus Christ put on man’snature 
that we might put on Christ. He came in flesh as the Son 
of man, to give us his righteousness. If Christ’s love is in 
the heart, it will shine out in the life through every word 
and act. Paul used another picture to teach how to put on 
Christ. When Paul was a prisoner in Rome, after long years 
of service for Christ, he wrote, “ Above all these things put 
on love.” It was as if he told them to wear, as parts of their 
clothing, kindness, meekness, forgiveness, and over all these 
put on love, like a girdle, to clasp and hold all together; for 
love, he says, “ is the bond of perfectness,” 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


F THE children are decorated with their little white. 
ribbon badges, and know that this is temperance Sunday, 
allow them to expect something unusually attractive in the 
way of stories and exercises. As far as possible, make the 
children feel that the responsibility of these exercises rests 
on them, as they will need to take active part on the occasion 
of a temperance lesson, in order to avoid weariness and mo- 
notony. If they can do so without disturbing the other 
classes, allow them to march while singing “Onward, Chris- 
tian soldiers,” choosing as a leader one who has brought the 
best “report”’ of temperance work in which he has helped, or 
of which he has seen or heard, Let the children decide about 
the best report and choose their own leader, 

After all are seated: The little white badges mark us for 
soldiers,—soldiers of the cross,—who are fighting against a 
great foe. 

Introduce here a little talk about the strength of the foe, 
encouraging the éhildren to tell stories of what is done to 
conquer the evil, rather than stories about intemperance. 

We need something besides badges to wear, because badges 
alone will not make us strong to conquer in battle. Here is 
a picture of a soldier dressed in his armor (a colored picture, 
if possible), Is his armor very strong? Perhaps he cannot 
be hurt by the weapons of his enemy if he wears this coat of 
mail. We need an armor stronger than this in the picture, 
because our enemy makes trouble all over the world, every 
day. Let us learn a Bible verse about the armor that God 
gives us, 

Use verse 12 of our lesson text for a golden text and for 
the entire lesson plan. Explain the clause “the night is far 
spent” as a time of such trouble that it seems like the dark- 
ness of night, and we must all help to bring the light that 
comes from goodness, : 

We do not quite understand about the armor of light. 
We do not know how to put it on. Let us ask help now: 

“Father, when we hear that people are thirsty with that 
dreadful thirst that brings suffering and death, we sometimes 
think that this trouble is a long way from us, and that it can- 
not come near us. Teach us to know our great danger from 
this enemy, who comes creeping up in the shape of a friend, 
and teach us to know that this enemy comes very near to our 
litle brothers and sisters, who need our help, so that we may 













































































































































































ak for thy armor of light every day, and be strong to fight 
our foe, because our prayer is answered.” 

Teach that this armor is made of the strength that comes 
from daily prayers and good works. 

Our greatest danger from our foe is when we forget that 
we have a foe, and grow careless, and give up trying to help. 
How can we help? When people see our white badges, 
they will often be glad to give us work to do; and then, too, 
we can ask mama and older brothers and sisters who belong 
to temperance societies to let us help by giving our pennies, 
or perhaps by running errands for their societies. 

Another little thing we could do to-day to help. We might 
paint, with pretty colors, some Bible verses about leading 
pure, good lives, to give to our friends. 

The teacher may have appropriate texts outlined in pencil 
on water-color paper, cut in small squares, so that the chil- 
dren may take them home and fill in the outline with their 
water-color paints. For those who do not own paint-boxes, 
cheap little wooden boxes containing a brush and a few 
primary colors can be obtained for three or five cents apiece. 
The water-color paper need not necessarily be cut into squares, 
for prettily shaped papers greatly attract the children. An 
endless variety of shapes can be cut, according to the teacher’s 
taste: a cross, a star, a dove, a crown, octagons, triangles, 
ete., a jar or a flower, pond lilies or daisies, with the text in 
the petals. 

If the children are old enough to write, they may prefer to 
write their own texts on these cards with colored pencils, 
copying from the teacher’s text on the blackboard. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


. WE wo Man Anytuina.”—No precept is less regarded 

by the Oriental of the present day than this. It is 
not too much to say that debt is the normal condition of the 
people of every rank, except a very few, and these almost in- 
variably money-lenders. It begins with the very poorest. 
The smallest farmer, even the man who has but two or three 
olive-trees of his own, hypothecates the coming crop, gener- 
ally to some government official for a small sum, for which 
he has to pay one per cent per month. When the harvest 
comes, the debt swallows up the greater part of the produce, 
and in a few months he borrows again, and is thus kept in 
perennial penury. The tradesman and artificer borrows in 
like manner on the security of his stock. The muleteer, the 
moment his contract is signed, craves for an advance to de- 
liver him from his creditors, and enable him to accompany 
you. I have rarely found earnest desire to be freed from 
these shackles, or any sense of discomfort, still less of discredit, 
under them. The Jews alone lend, but do not borrow. Under 
the law of Moses, usury or interest was forbidden on loans to 
a Hebrew, though permissible in dealings with those of an- 
other race. But, after the Captivity, the restriction seems to 
have been entirely ignored, notwithstanding Nehemiah’s 
remonstrances, 

“Por yE on THE Lorp Jesus Curist.”—The highest 
honor that could conceivably be attained by an Eastern sub- 
ject was that he should be clad in the robes of his king, even 
for a short time. When Ahasuerus asks Haman what should 
be done to the man whom the king delighteth to honor, the 
courtier replies that he should be clad in the royal apparel 
which the king was in the habit of wearing, and so be con- 
ducted ou horseback through the city. When Jonathan 
stripped himself of the robe that was on him, and gave it to 
David, and his garments, even to his sword, etc. (1 Sam. 18: 
4), he by this acted symbolically, recognized him as a royal 
brother. An old French traveler relates of the Shah Abbas I 
of Persia, that when his chief minister had been accused of 
having a secret treasure-house, the shah forced open the door, 
and found in the room only the clothes that his nazar had 
worn when a shepherd boy; for these, he said, were all he 
could cal! his own, everything else was his monarch’s gift. 
Abbas was so struck by the nazar’s probity that he at once 
stripped himself of his own clothes and invested him with 
them. This was an act of condescension, the greatest of 
which a king could conceive. But it is far surpassed by the 
metaphor of Paul, where Christ, as it were, lays down his gar- 
ments that his servants may put them on. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Owr wo Man Any THING, BUT TO Love OnE ANOTHER.” 
—When a guest from the West has been hospitably enter- 
tained by an Arab shaykh, on taking his departure his fir-t 
impulse will be to express his feeling of gratitude to the 
generous chief. He will probably be surprised at the cold- 
ness witlr which his thanks are received. When an Arab 
has ministered to your necessities, he has but done as he 
takes for granted you or any brother sgjourner would do for 
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him. To tender thanks or payment is to suggest some other 
and meaner motive, and so to insult him. You owe him 
nothing, even as, in like circumstances, he would be nothing 
indebted to you. He has but responded to the claims of 
human need. To each other you owe nothing, to common 
humanity everything. 

“He THat LoverH ANOTHER HATH FULFILLED THE 
Law.”—Paul had not studied in the Jewish schools in vain. 
The rabbis taught variously that in particular ways one 
might gain credit for fulfilment of the wholelaw. Some said 
that perfect observance of the sabbath secured this reward; 
others, that careful observance of the prescriptions regarding 
the ¢si/sith—the fringes [or tassels] at the corners of the gar- 





Open. Doubled. 





Eastern fringed garment, showing tassels (¢silsith). 

(From Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ.’’) 
ments—was equal to the fulfilment of the whole law; others 
again, with a nearer approach to reason, maintained that “to 
have an abhorrence of idolatry is as much as to keep all the 
commandments. Our rabbis, of blessed memory, havesaid that 
he who denies idolatry does as much as if he acknowledged 
the whole law; on the other hand, to confess idolatry is as 
good as denying all the law.” 

“Pur YEON THE Lorp Jesus Curist.”—A form of speech 
common enough in both East and West to denote the as- 
sumption of the character of one by another. The Jews 
taught that the Shckinah was identical with God,—some 
said with the Holy Ghost,—and to be “clothed with the 
Shekinah ” meant to be endowed with divine attributes, such 
as purity and immortality. When, in Rome, the second 
Decemvirs, under the malign influence of Appius Claudius, 
oppressed the people, trampling upon their rights, and, as- 
suming what was practically the position of royalty, tyran- 
nously bent everything to their own will and interest, it was 
said of them, in allusion to the last king, whose outrages led 
to his expulsion, that they “no longer kept within bounds, 
but put on [clothed themselves with] Tarquin himself.” 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher ki 
OR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, FULFILLING THE Law (vs. 8-10).—Who wrote this pas- 
sage of Scripture? When? Where? Towhom? To which 
does this temperance lesson more fitly apply,—to Rome then, 
or to America now? How is loveadebt? How can we tell 
whether we have paid all we owe in this line? How does 
love fulfil each of the commandments Paul mentions? How 
must we love ourselves, that we may have a right to love our 
neighbor in the same way? Whoare our neighbors? What 
are some of the ills to our neighbors that liquor-selling works? 
What does love dictate to be done regarding strong drink ? 
What are some excuses often given to avoid paying this debt 
of love to our neighbors? : 

2. Tue Day 1s at Hanp (vs. 11, 12).— What glorious day 
was dawning on the world when Paul wrote? What day of de- 
liverance was soon to break for Paul himself? What contrast 
between the rewards of vice and virtue had Paul in mind? 
(Rev. 22:5; Matt. 25: 30.) . What will be the fate, in the 
next life, of drunkards? (1 Cor. 6: 10,) and of those who do 
not do what they can to prevent drunkenness? What things 
cause the sleep of otherwise good people in this matter? 
What armor is needed by a temperance reformer, or any 
other fighter against evil? (Eph. 6: 11-17.) Why is it fitly 
called an armor of light? 

3. Pur on THE Lorp Jesus (vs. 13, 14).—How does the 
drink traffic ally itself with the night? Why does Paul class 
“strife and envying” with the other works of darkness? 
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How can we at all times, in darkness and light, in crowds and 
alone, “ walk as in the day”? What is meant by “ putting 
on Christ”? What would happen to our sins if we did not 
ourselves provide means for them? How would the abolition 
of the open saloon affect the drink traffic? 


For the Superintendent 

1. Who wrote our lesson? 2. To whom did he write it? 
3. In what one word did he sum up our duty to all men? 
4. In what one word would you sum up what strong drink 
does for men? 5. What two things does Paul tell us to “put 
on”? (vs. 12,14.) 6. How can we keep ourselves pure? 7. 
How can we get power to make others pure? 

Boston, Muss. 

Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What one debt must we ever owe? 2. What one law 
includes all others? 3. Why ought every one to be actively 
at work? 4, How ought every one to walk? 5. What will 
enable you to live a pure life? 

&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





I MUST ABSTAIN 


SELF. 
ry L(V TO \Y NEIGHBOR. 
| GOD. 


LOVE WORKETH NO ILL. 











THE ARKNESS: 
PUT WORKS ISHONESTY. 
OFF ~ of EFILEMENT. 
RINK. 
| 
IGHT: 
PUT a. OYALTY. 
ON. _ oF ABOR. 
OVE. 





Note.—In using the second blackboard, place on the board at first 
only the words * Put off the works of darkness,’’ Bink in the sins 
enumerated as they are brought out in the desk review. Then 
change “ off’’ to ‘‘on,"’ and turn the *‘D”’ into an “ L,” rubbing out 
all the rest, and inserting the new words one by one. The ‘loyalty’ 
refers to the verses preceding the lesson. 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“*O Lord, our strength in weakness.” 

‘A charge to keep I have.” 

“« Jesus, my strength, my hope.” 

“‘ Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“ How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight.’’ 
“ Awake, ye saints, and raise your eyes.” 
** One sweetly solemn thought.” 

“‘One more day’s work for Jesus,” 


KAS 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


OCIETY is founded on obligation. Paul depicts a Chris- 
tian society in which all obligations resolve themselves 

into love. They are not any longer “ musts,” but have be- 
come “mays.” By this he does not mean that a mere emo- 
tion takes the place of obedience to law. Love is not the 
fulfilling of the law in the sense that he who loves need not 
keep the law, but something very different. Paul’s concep- 
tion of love is that it floods the whole life with new impulse 
and motive, and makes us,go beyond the mere letter of the 
law in what we do for our neighbor. He who loves, for in- 
stance, will not simply cease to steal; he will become more 
careful not to injure his neighbor than to have his neighbor 
kept from injuring him, and, in case of his neighbor’s being in 
need, the barrier between “mine” and “thine” will break 
down on the other side from where the thief breaks it. The 
Christian will count it a privilege to meet his neighbor's need 
out of whatishisown. Hence the form in which Paul applies 
the eighth commandment in writing to the Ephesians: “ Let 
him that stole steal no more: but rather let him labor, work- 
ing with his hands the thing that is good, that he may have 
whereof to give to him that hath need.” So, in the transfor- 
mation love effects, the commandment loses nothing, but gains 
immensely. It passes out of the negative into the positive. 
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It exalts obligation into privilege. And all these command- 
ments of the second table, which define those natural rights 
and obligations that civil society exists to realize, are affected 
in the same way by the new and fuller motive of Christian 
love. 

The motive to this love, most people seek in the past, in 
the disclosure of God’s love in Christ the suffering and sym- 
pathizing Saviour. Paul goes farther than this. He con- 
nects it with the Christian’s hope for the future,—and this 
not simply a hope of individual salvation, but a hope of the 
world’s redemption from the power of sin through the second 
coming of the Son of God. He did not undervalue the past. 
He believed, however, in blessings which would transcend 
even that past, and he connected these with the coming reign 
of Christ in the world. He had hope as well as love, and 
faith ; and this grace of hope also found its object and rest in 


‘the person of gthe Redeemer. He had hope, not for himself 


only, that he would be present with the Lord when absent 


. from the body ; but for mankind at large, through the more 


glorious appearing of Christ as the lord and head of the race. 
Philadelphia. ; 
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Lesson Summary 


URITY of personal life is a duty toward others as well 
P as toward ourselves; and it is a blessing both to our- 
selves and others. No man can be impure and harm only 
himself. His impurity destroys or taints his fellows, while it 
ruins or defiles him. This is the teaching of this lesson. 
This is a teaching for the personal, stimulus, warning, and 
profit of all of us, 

Love is the motive of all well-doing. There is no well- 
doing without love. Every breach of the law of purity grows 
out of a lack of love. Love forbids harm to our fellows. 
Love includes others in every prompting of action, speech, 
orthought. If it were possible for us to be impure or intem- 
perate without harming any one but ourselves, even then we 
ought to be right and to do right for our own sakes ; but, as 
a matter of fact, we cannot sin and suffer alone. Others are 
harmed in every departure of ours from the course of right. 
Hence love for others should prompt us to be temperate and 


pure. 
God is love. God’s love is manifested in Christ. Love for 
God includes love for all whom Christ loves. If we love 


Christ, we may share his life of love. If we live in him, we 
shall love like him, and for his sake we shall be pure our- 
selves, and bless others by our purity. 
BW al 
Added Points 

We.owe it to our neighbor to love him. Whether we want 
to pay this debt or not, we ought to. 

He who loves all his neighbors, in spite of their failings 
and lack, is a good neighbor and a public benefactor. 

No man can induce another to do wrong in the slightest 
degree, without proving himself that other's enemy. 

Love is always pure. That which is impure cannot be 
love. Love is always unselfish, and goes out toward another. 
There is no such thing as “self-love.” We might as well 
speak of selfish generousness. 

Night is not the time for a watchman to sleep, nor is noon- 
day the time for a photographer to be in bed. If our work 
belongs to the day, we must do it while the day is here. 

Salvation ought to be and to seem nearer and nearer to us 
allthe time. We haveno right to talk or think of the better 
days gone by. 

There are two centers of life, Christ and self. We must 
live for the one or for the other. 




















New Testament Greek.* 


TT\HE well-known edition of theGreek New Testament 

by Westcott and Hort presents the best results of 
textual criticism. The text, as revised by these scholars, 
bids fair to become a second Textus Receptus for Protestant 
scholars, The smallest edition, now to be noticed, was 
published for the use of schools; to the most recent 
issue a new lexicon has been added. In this form it will 
be a favorite text-book for beginners in New Testament 
study ; and deservedly so, from the accuracy of the text, 
the convenience of size, and the handy lexicon appended. 


*The New Testament in the Original Greek ; The Text Revised by 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. 
With a Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament. By W. J. 


Hickie; M.A. 18mo, pp. 620, 2i4. New York: Macmilian &Co. $1.90. 
\ Brief Introduction to New Testament Greek ; With Vocabularies 
aud Exercises. By Samuel G, Green, BA. D. D. ,[Present Da 
Eames and Ww 
ve 


18mo, pp. 128. C York: Fleming H. 
40 cenis. 
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Yet no one who would really study the Greek Testament 
should be content with this edition alone, It was pre- 
pared for beginners, and advanced scholars need some- 
thing more. 

The alternative readings are, in this smaller edition, 
printed in footnotes ; the peculiar readings allowed in the 
margin of the larger edition are transferred to the appendix, 
together with others noticed in the larger appendix. The 
general explanation of the editors’ views on textual 
criticism has been reprinted from the first volume of the 
larger edition, An admirable summary of documentary 
evidence is inserted, followed by some explanatory para- 
graphs, lists of suspected readings, of noteworthy rejected 
readings, and of quotations from the Old Testament. 
The entire appendix, comprising eighty closely printed 
pages, is marked with the accuracy and elegance charac- 
teristic of all work done by the distinguished authors. 
The trouble is this: The student can learn the theory 
of textual criticism held by these editors, the documen- 
tary evidence in general, the judgment of the editors in 
view of that evidence; but he cannot find anything to 
help him form a judgment of his own respecting a variant 
reading. Eyen 1 John 5: 7 does not receive any atten- 
tion of this kind. Hence the student may be incited to 
look up some work that discusses the readings ; or, as is 
too likely to happen, may rest content, feeling that 
Westcott and Hort have settled it, and nothing more 
need be done. 

The Lexicon by Mr. Hickie, already noticed in these 
columns, will add greatly to the convenience and popu- 
larity of this edition, The work is well done, as a rule, and 
the renderings are trustworthy. But so small a lexicon 
must be inadequate for one who wishes to profit by study 
of the Greek Testament. In some cases the treatment 
of the Greek words is not only inadequate, but incorrect. 
The word sarz, upon which the Apostle Paul put a defi- 
nite ethical meaning, is interpreted as “‘the animal 
nature” in Romans 7:18. This view is altogether con- 
trary to the entire context, and to the New Testament 
teaching respecting sin. Among other terms inkde- 
quately treated are pneuma,-hilastérion, ktisis, and dikaiod. 
Under ftisis, Mr. Hickie introduces a fanciful explana- 
tion of Colossians 1:15. Despite these defects, mainly 
due to the necessary brevity of such a lexicon, it will be 
very useful for beginners. 

The volume can be carried in the pocket* it is beauti- 
fully printed, and for its purpose is beyond question the 
best edition of the Greek Testament accessible. It is 
also, considering the amount of matter it contains and 
the labor it répresents, a marvel of cheapness. 

Dr. Green’s Brief Introduction to New Testament 
Greek is intended for the use of those who, without 
any previous knowledge of classical Greek, desire 
to learn enough of that language to read the Greek 
Testament, It is thorough and accurate, although so 
brief. Grammar and composition are combined, as in 
the modern method of teaching language. The vo- 
cabularies are well adapted for the purpose of the primer. 
While it is prepared for those ignorant of Greek, it is 
more than probable that many ministers would find it 
helpful in taking the rust off their knowledge of that 
language. The average Sunday-school teacher could 
profitably use it, and in a short time would find that he 
had derived more advantage from it than from an entire 
collection of more mechanical helps to Bible study. 
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The Art of Thomas Hardy. By Lionel Johnson. With a 
Portrait etched from life by William Strang, and a Bibli- 
ography by John Lane. (12mo, pp. xii, 276, lxvi. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. $3.) 


This is a book of unusual importance in the literature 
of criticism. Mr. Johnson deals with Mr. Hardy, not 
merely on his own merits, but as a type of the literature 
of our end of the century, and thus helps his readers to 
a discriminating estimate of our times and their literary 
tendencies. Mr. Hardy has contributed as much as any 
man to the dissatisfied and pessimistic tone and the 
refined sensuality which are the chief blots in the litera- 
ture of the last ten or fifteen years. He also, however, 
illustrates some of the best qualities of the literature of 
all times, especially in his almost Shakespearean power 
of delineation, when he deals with the speech and mental 
habits of the peasantry of Wessex. Mr. Johnson is full 
of appreciation of what is strong in Mr. Hardy,—what is 
in accord with the great literary traditions set by the best 
artists. He also recognizes the necessity that every 
great writer must belong to his own age, and not to the 
past, while he also must absorb the spirit of the past. 
Especially clear is his insistence on the ethical standard 
of judgment by which Mr. Hardy’s last novel, Tess of 
the D’ Urbervilles, must be condemned, in that it ignores 
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the existence of conscience and responsibility, and treats 
the conception of sin as Renan did when he told Amiel 
that in effect he had suppressed it,. The book closes 
with two reprints, one of Hardy's sympathetic essay on 
the peasant poet and philologist William Barnes, and 
the other a ballad which alone survives of a volume of 


poems. 
_ 


Waymarks for Teachers ; Showing Aims, Principles, and Plaps 
of Every-day Teaching. ith illustrative lessons. By 
Sarah L. Arnold, (12mo, pp. 276. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co, $1.25.) 


A book of extended scope has been written by the 
supervisor of the Minneapolis primary schools; it treats 
of “ Nature-Study,” “ Language Lessons,” “ Reading,” 
“Spelling,” ‘*Geography,” ‘ Number,” “Seat Work,” 
and “ Talks on School Subjects.” One cannot but wish 
that the author’s style were more direct, less diffuse, and 
her suggestions more clearly defined. She is familiar 
with literature bearing more or less immediately upon 
her subject, as shown in her list of “ Helpful Books” at 
the close of the volume. This, together with her official 
position, is in itself evidence, if there were no other, 
that her book is entitled to examination by the teachers 
of young children. There is, however, much ground 
over which the inexpert teacher would need to tread 
cautiously, if atall. It is at least questionable whether 
primary children ought to be expected to describe an 
aster’s leaves as “alternate, net-veined, sessile, narrow, 
pointed,” or to state that ‘‘ the cup of green scales which 
holds the blossom is the involucre.” Primary children 
can say almost anything; but is this kind of technical 
analysis fairly primary? Advanced educators will 


hardly think so, 
a 


Elements of Religion, By sony Eyster Jacobs, D.D., Norton 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Philadelphia, (12mo, pp. 298. Philadel- 
phia: G. W. Frederick.) 


To many the title of Dr. Jacobs’s book will seem badly 
chosen. It is, in fact, a rather popular statement of the out- 
lines of Lutheran theology by the ablest theologian of the 
General Council. Those who wish to know what Luther- 
ans of the conservative type believe, and to appreciate 
the nice shades of difference which distinguish their view 
of the person of Christ, the sacraments, and other im- 
portant matters, from those of Christiaris generally, will 
find here a readable exhibit of the matter. And theo- 
logians will be interested in the notes, which buttress 
Dr. Jacobs’s statements with the words of the great 
Lutheran theologians, 
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Literary Notes and News. 


Politics in Political expositions of the Inter- 
the International national Sunday-school lessons, 
Lessons which were a feature of the Christian 
Patriot, of Morristown, Tennessee, will be continued in 
the Patriot Phalanx, of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
OW 


One of the first among the Continen- 
tal épecialists to express himself on 
the merits of the new Syriac Gospel 
find is Professor Nestle, of Ulm, who ranks second only 
to Néldeke among the Syriac scholars in Germany. In 
his article in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, No. 25, 
he gives a close analysis of the contents of the new 
manuscript, and emphasizes its importance for biblical 
science. 


The New Syriac 
Gospels 


- 


Modes of travel, past and present, are 
being looked into by the Trausporta- 
tion Commission of the Field Coluin- 
bian Museum, which started from New York last dhtumn. 
This Commission is making a tour of the world, and 
will investigate all known methods by which men have 
attempted to travel on land or water. Harper’s Weekly 
for February 23 starts a series of articles aiming to pre- 
sent a complete record of the work of this expedition. 
The program of travel, given in the first article, suggests 
the magnitude of the undertaking. 


Examining 
Modes of Travel 
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Dialect stories are a fad of the day, 
but one serious objection to most of 
them is that their dialect is dialect 
only in name. What passes as such is often merely bad 
grammar and bad spelling. That which many intelli- 
gent persons never suspect as being dialectal is so in the 
truestsense, The object of the American Dialect Society 
is, in the main, “ to collect and publish dialect material 
through an executive committee, with assistance in 


American 
Dialect Society 




































various places.” It publishes, at suitable 
intervals, Dialect Notes, the seventh num- 
ber of which was issued toward the close 
of,1894, There is much in these publi- 
cations to interest the inexpert lover of 
his own tongue. The society depends, in 
fact, largely upon such persons to gather 
the raw material which its experts sift and 
classify for scientific purposes. A large 
and intelligent membership, representing 
many localities, is, therefore, what such a 
society needs, in order to give it the highest 
efficiency in accomplishing its purpose. 
Educated people who for any reason 
change their residence have peculiar ad- 
vantages for observing local peculiarities 
of speech, and might well note down at | 
once any variation from their own usage. | 
The American Dialect Society is glad to 

have a record of any observations of this | 
kind, whether the observers join the so- 
ciety or not. Professor Hempl, of Ann | 
Arbor, Michigan, has issued a circular 

of questions regarding some particular 
usages. Cupies of this will be sent to any 
one who is interested in the matter, as 
will also the 1894 circular of information 
about the society itself, on application to 
the secretary. Any person may become a 
memBer of tlhe society by sending the fee 
of one dollar (which also entitles him to 
the publications of the year) to the treas- 
urer, Lewis F. Mott, 8367 West Nineteenth 
Street, New York City. All other com- 
munications should be addressed to the 
secretary, Professor E. H. Babbitt, Co- 
lumbia College, New York City. 









> BUSINESS . 
DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 








an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a | 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year, An advertiser agreeing to takega certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches in each issué for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 
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For bronchial and asthmatic complaints, 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have remark- 
able curative properties. 


_ SPECIAL (NOTICES 





An ounce of prevention isc cheape Tt than any 
quantity of cure, Don’t give children narcotics or 
sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant is 
properly nourished, as it will be if broucht up on the 
Gail Borden Fagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
















A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 7 
PEOPLE 


A PRIZE STORY COMPETITION 


for Young People Only 
Harrer’s Younc Pore offers three prizes for 
the best stories, not exceeding 2000 words, which 
shall be sent to it, on or before April isth, 1895, 
written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen 
years old. Prizes will be in money, as follows: 
First Prize, $60 ; second, $25; third, $26 


A NEW LONG SERIAL 
SHOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK MUNROE 


Hundreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of 
the Juveniles 
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Mrs, MARGARET BOTTOME, PRESIDENT OF THE KING’S DAUGHTERS 


MRS. BOTTOME’S TALKS 
TO. THE. KING’S DAUGHTERS 


Are a monthly feature, read by thousands of “King’s Daughters,” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


(Of which magazine Mrs. Bottome is one of the regular staff editors.) 
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A Noted Clergyman’s Opinion of These Talks: 


“Nothing more tender, more beautiful, more helpful, more soulful 
than these ‘Heart to Heart Talks’ 
They mean life and hope to thousands of girls and women.” 


has ever been published. 
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No reader of The Sunday School Times 
A = to read announcement of the 
dictionary and encyclopedia ever 
eablished. which appeared on page 125 of 
ssue February 23, The Sun ay School 
Times. Offer limited to April 1, 1395, Syn- 
dicate Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘* GENUINE rae — 4 ye TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 

The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
Containing many new features 





Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Illus. Prospectus, Free 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 






not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. At prices from $1.50 to 
$20.0. Send for Catalog. 


' Themas Nelson @Sous, 33 East 17th St..N.¥. 








The Journal is Only One Dollar for an Entire Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Made more pleasant by using 
BOSTON BOND, 
me LINEN, 
D BUNKER HILL 
Writing Pasar and Envelopes. 
Complete samples for 4c., if not 
obt@inable through your dealer. 


Writing 3 senses cai 
are Yj -° TRAVEL ? 


It will cost you little to.get FULL INFORMATION 
—it wjll save you much. H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
Chief Office, 113 Broadway, New York. Send 1c. for 


THE TOURIST GAZETTE. 
Kindergarten Sewing Cards 


For the International 8. S. lessons, prepared by Mrs. 


Wiieor FP. Crarts. Price uarter ; per set, 
| 3c. per year. Ward & Drumimond 7 1 Broadway N.Y. L 


CTS EXQUISITE 

* FRUIT PICTURE 
for the dining-room. Its sixe is 17x24 
inches, and shows a beautiful collection 
of richly colored fruits, Price, 25 cents. 

If you will mention this paper, and enclose 10 cents, 

will send, postpaid, free. Address 

H. M. Wall, Frost & Leonard Sts.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Th 
F Westitinster Lesson Card | } 
} For the youngest scholars. 


Foundation Truths of the 

Christian Religion. 

Arranged for intermediate departments of rn 

schools. By F. H. E. R. by each; 100. 
©. suzanne Co,,C 
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w Concert i or 
e nD ee se f 
BS.by Palmer Hartsou, - 
&J.H. Fil re. 
vigorous music, with po 
etic and prose recitations, 
Price, 5c.; 65c. per doz. 
post-paid. 


Mary Bethany, 
cantata for choirs, py Seasie E 
Grown and J.B. Herbert. A beau- 
tiful Cantata for a Sanday, eve- 
wisg + aa Price, 30c.; $8.00 
rd 
Pe Behold, I show zon a Mys- 
enez. oni anthem by Herbert, 10c. 
s Victory, anthem by 
Danks, loc. 


-He Comes in Triumph, quartet for ladies’ 
voices, by Gabriel, 6c. 
ng. Bells of Easter, mixed quartet, by 
Gabriel, 10c, 
. The above are all new and oxcstions. We pub- 
lish others in the same lines. Send for list. 
FILLMORE BROS., 


141 Wee’ Sixth Street, Cincinnati * Ohio, or 
40 Bible House, New Yor 
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COLORED LESSON PICTURE ROLL 








Mx inches. 


PRIMARY SONG CLUSTER. 


large 








rinted 
esson fj 
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Primary Songs on on one side, Lesson Pictures on the Other. 
Only $2.50 Fer Year; 75 Cents per Quarter. 


The Colored Lesson Picture Roll consists of a series of Col- 
ored Pictures, illustrating the International Lessons, each sheet 
Twelve pictures each quarter, bound pe ef at 
the top. At the bottom of each picture are printed Title of Les- 
son and Golden Text. Outline map ac- 4 
companies each set. On the back of 
each picture, in large type, we — a 
Primary Lesson Hymn. Type 
enough to be read fifty feet away. With 
the chart is sent free a supplement, 
with directions for teaching the les- 
sons in the Primary Class, and for sim- 
ple blackboard work: 


The Colored Lesson Picture Carts, 

The Colored Pictures reduced, 
in colors on cards, with simple 
Story and Questions printed on back. 
One for each Sunday. Price, 10c. per 
year, or 2X%0. per quarter. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
86 Washington Street, Chi 











Hull’s New Easter Service 


ALL HAIL! 


Is NOW READY. Price, 50 cents Pry dozen ; or $4 
per hundred, mailed tpatd — 5 cents for copy 
and catalog of other ter musi 


i FAs as 


Many Little Voices 


A choice Infant Class Song Book. Full of attractive 
music and s 1 exercises for the Wi ones of the 
Sunday -school. Price, 35 cents per copy, mailed, post- 
paid. By express, not prepaid, ¥s60 per dozen, 
ASA HULL, Author and Publisher, 
132 Nassau St., New York City. 
Mention The Sunday School Times, 


The RISEN KING 
The HIDDEN POWER 
VOICES of the RESURRECTION 


The above are our newest services for Easter, con- 
taining music, recitations, responsive readings, ete.,— 
each a gem. ate 5 cents each ; 52 cents per dozen, 
mailed. Samples of the three sent for 10 cents. 


Philadelphia J J, HOOD os won fon Bt 


1024 Arch St. 
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EASTER MORN 





ols, ete. Price ERUS. 
Cantata for the Choir and 8.5. V _— 




















. ROSCHE 
RCHICAGO, 40 W. Madison st. NEW YORK, tas 234 st 
AST MUSIC. Send 15 cents 
for four specimen copies. 
GOODENO 
~ Nassau Street. New York. 
FASTE A Living 
caries, 2 

_— for primary ; twenty 

ers. TER Ry hea 00. Catalog free. Eas- 

50 cents. HENRY D. NOYES & CO, Boston, Mass. 
i “The Easter Light.” By A 
UL SAgree Pepcean, program for Sabbath- schools. 


UGH & WOGLOM CO., 
New concert exercises : 
Marion West,with music ; 
ter Recitations, bets. Phaeton Concert Book. 
tations and a 4-page pat them free with every 





12 copies ok waar wer fy. 
o. per dozen. cIR 


LOVE’S ANSWER 


is the title of a beautiful new song for 
concert or paricr, by SYDNEY Brown. 


HOW wv voice. 


A series of articles with lessons for dai- 
ly practice, by FrepgRic W. Root, the 
highest authority on Voice Culture in 
the United States. 
This song, and others; these articles, 
ny rants, appear in the March num- 
er oO 


THE MusicAL MESSENGER. 


Subscribe, and be in ‘‘The Musical 
Messenger "Singing Circle.” It costes 
you only $1.00 per year. 

Fillmore Bros., Publishers, 
Bible House, New York. Sixth St., Cincinnati. 
The Musical Messenger is a live musical 
pe na | containing the musical news, 


original articles, and new sheet music 
for piano, organ and voice. 


r hundred copies ; 50 
ublisher, Chicago, Til. 





(iospel [ymns 


if NOS. 
vl 106 \ y 


WITH 
A TUNE FOR N COMPLETE W 
EACH HYMN. 4 


739 Hymns, st: bound in y= 
eelored clot 
Ifby tage. 
Editions of woR fie. 820. $25, 
and $30 per 100, Will be issued t m February. 
The Biglow & Main CO.,| The John Church Co., 
76 E. 9th St., New York. $.£.C.4th&Eim,Cincinnati. 


















The best and largest 
— ever made 
or the purpose 
All donomine-” 
tions uniting on 
it. Leads up to 
church music, 
Thousands of 
schools al- 








Vegetables. 


able of all strawberries get this. 
the earliest large strawberry, the largest 


-beauty andlusciousness. Mary and Henry 
Ward Beecher, the biggest of all straw- 
berries. 
able cherry. Lovett’s Best Blackberry. 





41st Year. 





Beautiful ELEANOR. 


If you want the earliest and most valu- 
It is: 


early strawberry, the most desirable for 
the home garden, the most profitable for 
market. Unsurpassed in productiveness, 


Plymouth Rock, the most valu- 
Sunbeams. Canna, immense pure golden 


flowers, Faxon Squash, the finest veget- 
able of modern times. A host of other 


choice new sorts and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and 


Everything is fully described in our Guide to Horticulture, a book of over 150 
large pages, copiously illustrated and beautifully printed and full instructions given 
for planting, pruning, culture and management. To those who send Tzn Cents 
and say where they saw this advt., we mail a bulb of the lovely Variegated Tube- 
rose, three bulbs of Gladiolus and the Guide. 

250 Acres of Nursery. 


25,000 feet of Greenhouses, 
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See What you Can Buy For $1, Postage Paid. 
The “Acme” Rose Set, 25 beautiful Tea and gi op 


The*“Champion” Geranium Set, 20superb sel- 
Geran: raniums, foe & angie, 4 = — 


santhem 
» ected, named wonhelnes of this copalar’ eee. $i. 00 
5 Pin all their forms and colors, for 


p32 32 ' Greenhouses. Established | a quarter ofa Century. 
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With our NEW BOOK of SPECIAL BARGAINS in Flowers, for 1895. 


See What You Can Buy For 60c., Postage Paid. 


sseesccoes 50c. 
Roses, all 50c. 
Carnation Pinks, all oolors, fon 50c. 


. 506. 4 
many fine « 


Address MoGREGOR BROS., Springfield, Ohio. | 


10 Lovely Flowering Segonias for 
12 Charming Tea Seosea. different, for.. 
19 Ge Geraniums, double and single, for.. 
12 Prize Winning Chrysanthemums for.. 
“Tacks are del omuins of the 
collections we can offer you. 


CENTS. 


a2 5 5 5 62 65 2. 6 2 eee ee, 
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Are everywhere known as-The BEST, Wh: 
stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 189 
f popular —, ola. — 
an 





ones when the best cost no more. Send postage 


richly Dlustrated; two colored plates on ree 
crMertt, HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. = 
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RELIABLE SEE 
NTS and BULBS 
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ding! 


Seeams 
yielding > times 
many, quality ~y— at, and 


barrel 

seed to growers of the largest yield 
from one whole in each 
State and Territory. Instructions 
with Potato. Cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. One Potato is worth 
$1.00 to any person. 

We will send « omen « each of 
Saty Tomato, Cab- 

age, Japanese Climbing Cucum- 

= and ove whole Early Fortune 





Calendar for 1895, a work of art in colors 


255 00 FOR EARLY TOMATOES, | roa 
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the 
from day seed is 
Paawe. ry ch mane and t soils have 
. igstrections 


CABBAGE 
size, excellent quali ity 


‘clits anes. Cc oO 
fro Japan. acta ea 
tender. 
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5 weeks 
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@ Garden Annual, (nothing published like ft) for only 25 
OF If rou send silver or M. O. we will add Free « Fiorsi 


Order at lo 
FAlnView SEED PRichd' oo Box #6, lose —— 





ustrated 
Farm Annual of Flower and Vegetable 
free, which is alone worth the price, 
choice varieties ot be ed elsew! 
CROSMAN BROS., Rochester, N.Y. 











exclusive varieties, 
we will send post- 
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Lettuce, and Columie 
fan Prize Tomato, to- 
her with our beautiful 
Garden and 
very 
bere, 











FOR ¢ ONLY 15 CTS. 


Tomato, Fuller's New 
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ri ond revel Pert 
Beans, Early Valentine. 

. French Breakfast. 
Earty Flat Dutch. 
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Seeds, all d t, onl 


rejpous one RUSCOR FULLER 2 Oo Dene Poe ee 





10 “Pkts. Choice Vegetable Seeds 


New Surprise. 
Long Island Beauties. 
Climbing. 
—¢ -~ a Me fine. 


15 ets. 


sead 
the four collections for only GO cents. } 


10 pkts. Choice 
pene of the 12 bulbs Giadiolas, fine mixed, 15 cts. 8 bulbs if acinths 
exs— END & aoe Candicans, a grand summer bloomer, 15 ets. We 
SEND i yout ze Rie 
Mass. | J. BOSOOE FULLER & ©0., Floral Park, N. ¥. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER” 


EpwIin 8. JomNsTON, one of Philadelphia's 
jalists, has oy tiving, made feore  veuend 
abie cures Ley. wy i n 


ersof Thesun oa 

Wood, 2D.» LL.D. Vnlversity o of Pa.; Geo. A 
Esq. U. 8. N.; A. ©. Macomb, Esq., 

Figh'y ie i ipags pats hiet to Patiodeios 

Institute, 4 PGarden Street, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Principal and Founder. 


Prof. Horatio 





ae CORRESPONDENC: 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


THE SPRAGUE 







Full particulars free. 
HOME Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 





Es 37 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH, 
Bookkeeping and shorthand thor- 

ou mlES taught by wate, One student in each 

OM € ren { nstruction FRExK, Graduating course in 
ponmanctip, loner weneS oc hee = Tayi 


arithmetic,etc, Positi Batlefest 
food, Bend'stamnp. COLLESE OF COMMERCE, Buttalo, NY. 


Bockieeping, and Spanish, 
SH TH tangbt Sy mall, by 
W.G. CHAFFER,Oswego.N. ee 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 














A l4 carat ot gold fountain-pen on trial to min- 
isters (bona Ade), $2 or pen to be returned within 
reasonable time. Golden-rod Pen Co. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OME STUDY. Shorthand and bookkeepia 
Wolf's Business College, Hagerstown, 


Teachers Wanted *5°(onis, Mo. 10h year.” 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome 8St., New York. 
Same asa Press. No Press Réquired, 


Bushnell’s Perfect Latien Copzing 3 Books win golden 
Opinions, They also make copies. as very 














@T9 Music 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


‘or - containin, 
f Coon poesia: Carols and Responsive Readings 


RESURCAM 


pS tty Lody vay 1 = a Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 


‘CANTATAS: 


*Fiower Praise’’ ( \ 

Fiowers"’ (30 ots) = nderthet Palme +} 
MUSICAL VISITOR © ucec saxo ast 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


quennle JOHN Bb a co. ™ 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 
No. 2 


By SanxKEY, PT tor and STEBBINS. 

Containing the latest anthems, quartets, duets, 

sacred songs, and choruses, by the authors, 
Will be iseued February 4, 

Price, covers, 86 cts. per 
$3.60 By Ay, board covere, 64.80 per a: per at ; 
cloth, 86.00 per dozen, by express, not prepaid. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 ¥. 9th St., 1 N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


s. SUPERINTENDENTS 
Mr. 8. w ‘Straub, the most successful com poser and 
am ey | of Bunday- -school music, has issued a new 
book “* Bright Light.” Full size. Gem after gem 
ailthrough. Unequaled In important points. Send 
only 20c, in stamps for onesample. Mention The8. 8. 
Times, 8.W.STRavuB & Co., 266 State Strest, Cc hicago. 


SPECIAL SERVICES #2,.0u2%0%; 
sionsin theSun- 
day-chool, Lists ieree ous on on oP lication. 
THE J0 a co., 
Cimeinnati— - A. ‘York— —Chicage. 
For: revivals, 88 pp. By Hoff. 


SONG JEWELS man an! Williams. 7 cents. 




















Prohibiti 
SILVER TONES Yon Willisus Warnock 


ALVAE thousan le know, Pee tationers sell them, 
BUSHNELL, M’f'r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, March 9, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-c matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 152,500 copies. 





Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
at the following rates, for = old 
ers. These rates incl postag 


ONE COPY, one year... $1.50 
One copy, five years, fail payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries. and Theological Stu- 
Gone. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five ycars, full payment 
nu vance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Ang ee school or A set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as = = as may be de- 
sired, at the fullowing yearly club 

For any number of copies (ouare thes than one) mailed 
to individual acidresses, $1.00 00 each, 

For five or more — in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
prinied on the separate rs. 

‘The papers for a club may be ordered sent tly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and pasey ina 
eee ane to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 

esir 

The papers for a club should all go toone 
although in cases where a portion of the teaciners ofs 
school get their mail matter from one post-office. and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

*kage ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
hat large Jacsages may be divi ‘ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, ed. 


FREE COPIES. Oue free co Miatiendl will be 
allowed for every ten copies for in aclubof either 
character. ‘The free copies fo skage clubs cannot 
. Lo sent separately, but wil 1 be included in the 

* 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at*the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only # portion of the 
yee. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

Ime as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADORESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separatel i. the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
» year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. slembers of package ciubs do not 
have this privilege, bat can have acopy transferred 
from # package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months torun. When 
it has but six months or less to ron, the cost to chan : 
_ a -five cents to the end of the subscription. 

e clad subse — intends to change hisor R.| 

a ora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not entry me post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been Lg All addresses should include 
both county and si 


Ifaciub LSeoriprion is renewed by some other 


for new weekly 
or new subscrib- 


son than the one who sent the ablisher t subscriptio: 
such person will oblige ay lisher by stating pilon, 
the oft ub he subscribes for ta of the one 
ed last yess noi ie drocsbsatee ectedsieoss bee vibe si 
‘The paper will not eens oeny any — riber beyond 
the time paid for, u The 
pers fora Polub will invartal biy'be 4 be aissrktinned at ite 


expiration 4 the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore early. 








Enough copes of any one issue of the 
able all" the teachers of a school to 
, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include 

One copy, one year, 
Two or more copies, one year, 6sbillings each. 
To minister? and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pore pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

nt either singly, to the Individual addresses, or In @ 

age to one adcrens, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribe 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 

or half-yearly subscriptions e at the above rates, the 
paper to be direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550, 


per to en- 
it, will be 


8 shillings. 











WANTED: 1000 0 MORE BOOK A AGENTS: 


DARKNESS ad 1ES$ and 0 SdbAyGHYanEW. VON 


pL ey he SL a Tee tase 
ay Rev. Ly Lyman Abbott. 


of tears and emnileo- Bitaistere 


wm ot ee and Agents are tt by thouson 
ht for We At, Give 
Seite Premium Copies Outfit_and eg, Pregite Give 


Write (or CIORTHANGTON & Cos Martiord, Coan, 


PRORTTIES Sf BIBLE 


10,000 Prize Questions pertaining to persons, p 
and things, with key. Also, Bible studies, readings, 
rayer- mosties outlines, concert exercises, chalk 
ls, seed th oe. , reference tables, maps, etc. 606 

. $2. Post free on receipt of price. AGENTS 

uick sales yk bic aa Bay One agent, in July, 18%, 
copies. B. EAT, Publisher, New York. 


mtlemen 
Book 





made easy rey me ny 
$1 oo taking orders for Our 
Quick seller. No experience ne- 


per month cessary. Outfit free for lOc. to pay 
pemage. BIBLEe neue, 51 North 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED 200 


if 


| Is:ael Morris, 
| Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
| Alexander Biddle, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Consumption 


is amenable to treatment. Hope, 
courage, proper exercise, and, 
from the inception of the disease, 
the continual use of Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites, are necessary. 

Keep up good courage, and 
with the use of this most nourish- 
ing and fattening preparation re- 
covery is probable in the first 
stages, and may be accomplished 
even when the lungs are seriously 
involved. Stop the excessive 
waste (and nothing will do it like 
Scott’s Emulsion), and you are 
almost safe. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute ! 
Scott & Bowne,N.Y. All druggists. 50c.and $1, 
It’s Gone say" about corn 
after using A-Corn Salve; removes 
the toe corn every time. Better still— 


no pain, no poison. By mail, 15 cents. 
Giant Chemical aagenyy Fhila.,Pa, 


- rT 


. AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Weteat - ag Philadelphia. 











CASH CAPITALS. «.0220..scrcceecessecesocorne $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance. and all 
BOF ClalMS,......00....-0000c.eeeereeecees 2,106,141.72 | 
Surplus over all Liabilities.......,...... 76,973-74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 


$2,683,115.46. 
j MONTGOMERY, Presictent, 1 
CHAS. A Be et Vice-President, 
CHARD ly yom Bec. and Treasi 

WM. Ff. WILLIAMS, Asst 

M. J. DAWBON, Sec. Agency Dept. 

DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. 
Jos. FE. Gillingham, 
Charles 4 Whelen, 
+ aes F. Beale, Jr. 


THOS, H 


Perot, 


ATLANTA 1S] | MORTGAGES 


nterest semt-annual ferences jur- 


nished, SOUTHERA LOAN CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Mar) ie’ PSLIS 
or durability and for 
cheapness iis prepa - 


yahvon 15 {ruly unrwalled. 












THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner dhine, 
applied and pol- | 
ished with a cloth. 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 


NICKEL PLATED 


Always Cold 


even ifleft in lid. 












wine. We will not be responsible 
results from inferior goods 


ICKEL WORKS, Troy, > N. ¥ 









POPP LLL LL LLL ALL Dt? 


2 Gold and Silver Watches, Silver 5 
, Tea Sets,Clocks,Umbrellas,ete., § | 
) iven in exchange for Coupon § | 
, rtificates, issued only to , | 
‘ Agents. One Coupon given with ‘ 
> 

> 
> 


( 
( 
every % worth of Knives. For ¢ 
( 
( 





further particulars, Address, 


THE CHRISTY KRIFE CO., Fremont, O., Box A 2. 
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or LD same sent free on re- | 
EY RGLASSES quest. Old glasses wil! 
fitted with our — be return if you 
DIAMANTA lenses, have never worn 
senton receipt of $3.50 glasses or are badly 
per pair. usual retail fitted, write for our 
| price, $500. Send oid Sight-Tester, free 


which as“res exact 
lenses needed. | 





glasses for @xact size. 
Safety box for mating 1878. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money retunded. 

M. ZINEMAN & BRO, Manufacturing Ophcians 
| Te) South Ninth St. Philadelphia, Pa. | 


EPPS’S COCOA 


a 


|\WALL_ PAPER Send 8 cts. for 100 fine 
| samples. $1 will io ney paper and border for 


The 
Nervous 
Man 


is very much in evidence in thesedays. 
The nervous woman should not always 
monopolize the advertisements. Great 
difference of opinion exists as to the 
best treatment for both. Somesay they 
need ‘‘a good talking to,”’ others ‘‘a 
change of scene,’ ' others ‘comming 
to oceupy the mind,” but what the ner- 
vous person really heeds is wholesome 
food which he or she can digest, for the 
nervous man is always an improperly 
nourished man, and nervousness gen- 
erally begins with inability to digest 
food. It is therefore very import- 
ant that all 


Should 
Know About 
Cottolene. 


If food is cooked with this new veg- 
etable product instead of lard, a 
change will be seen and before long 
the nervous man will be found to eat 
well, 7 est well, sleep well and act 
well. is ie not theory—it is history, 
and ‘“ cook for nervous mei and 
women may benefit them with Cotto- 
lene. 

It is sold everywhere in one, three 
and five pound tins, with the trade 
mark —steer’s head in cotton-plant 
wreath—on every package. 

Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Curcaeo, St, Lovis, New YorkK, Boston, 
PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and pane™ 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pre 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provid for 
our break fast and supper a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It 
is by jr age ious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 

escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’—Civil Service Gazeite. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
ony 2 half- pate ~~ bys grocers, labeled thus: 

MES EP ®., Ltd., Homeopathic 
Aes a4 oS. England. 







EVERY FAMILY SHOULD Have ft 


W Ip PUT f iN be POUND 
OERED Al PER CAN TIN CAN® 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN N&SON 
eo @ "anes 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a W ASH BLUE havebeen fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Os. wT to have iton sale. Ask him for it. Pa. 


. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N.2dSt., Phila., 


If you are going to paper your 
House or any part of it, you 
can save monmey—at least 50 


ALL per cent.--by sending us de- 


qemeaseeames scriptions of rooms you — 





goods you de- 
will mail you 
lection of the 
and beautiful 





the largest se- 
most suitable 
new samples, 
and econony in home decora- 
tions. We are the largest dealers 
of Wall Papers in the U.S, One ay ‘a3 
large sample books—price §1.04 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 
1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


to paper and about what 
withourguide SAMPLES 
good Agt. or paper hanger want. 


<5 PAPERS: 
WALL PAPERS 





Send 10 cents for post» ge,we will mail you the largest 
and best selected line of samples, at lowest prices, 
the U. S., with instruction book free, 


Midlen-Sammon Wall Pa 
1022 Market Sirect, P 


r Co., Limited, 
ijladelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER 


Samples free from largest wal!-paper concern in U.S. 


Kayser & Allman 932-034 Market St. Phila. 


418 Arch St. 





3 cts. to 50 cts. a roll. 











The Poet as Reconciler 
[From “ The Pallossny of at al by 
N SEEKING a solution of the problem 


(of the definition of poetry) from a 
frésh point of view, we find two laws gov- 
erning all our intellectual processes, which 
may, perhaps, help us in finding a key to 
the nature of poetry. The first is that all 
knowledge is a knowledge of differences 
and contrasts, We neither know nor can 
know anything except in its contrast with 
something unlike it. We are conscious of 
self only as distinguished from what is not- 
self, of matter in opposition to mind, of 
good as opposed to evil, of beauty as con- 
trasted with ugliness, of the Infinite in its 
antithesis to the finite, and so on. The 
element of opposition, difference, or con- 
trariety, conditions all our knowledge. 
The second law is that, in the free and un- 
impeded energy of our faculties, appre- 
hending the objects to which they stand 
related, there is always an attendant joy. 
Taking these two simple laws with us, 
let us realize our position in the surround- 
ing universe. With both the outward and 
the inner eye, with the senses and the in- 
tellect (the passive and the active elements 
combined), we apprehend a multitude of 
objects, which at once engross and stimu- 
late the action of our faculties. There are 
lights, colors, forms, motions, sounds, etc., 
and objects in” nature external to us are 
seen clothed with the raiment of the beau- 
tiful. In the apprehension of this, if the 
energy of our faculties is free and unim- 
peded, there is pleasure. But, associated 
with the beautiful, we discern the presence 
of a counter element,—that, namely, of 
the ugly or deformed. The presence of 
this alien element arrests the freedom 
of the imaginative faculty, and in propor- 
tion to the pleasure which arises from un- 
impeded action is the pain which springs 
from the arrest. The spirit of man sion € 
instinctively towards the beautiful. It 
has a natural affinity with it, and its per- 
ception awakens a joyous activity of the 
powers; but the deformed or the inhar- 
-monious also surrounds it, hindering the 
freedom and repressing the action of the 
faculties. Our yearning forjtlie) beautiful 
is keen in proportion to our et of 
its'opposite. The presence of the inhar- 
monious and the artificial quickens the 
perception of natural harmony, but ‘the 
enjoyment of the latter is never unalloyed. 
We always feel that the beauty we behold 
in nature, or in our own humanity, might 
be more perfect than it is. We invariably 
detect some discord in the midst of har- 
mony, which betrays the presence of its 
_ | opposite. 
“The type of perfect in the mind 
In natute we can nowhere find.” 


The uneasiness which this creates origi- 
nates both a desire and an effort to escape 
from the presence of the inharmonious, 
and to get into the presence and under 
the influence of the beautiful. We desire 
to subdue deformity by beauty. Imnstinc- 
tively—without ever thinking of the ra- 
tionale of our act—we strive to rid our- 
selves of the uneasiness, produced by those 
elements with which the human spirit is 
in natural conflict, and which arrests its 
freedom; and in this effort to reach the 
beautiful, through all conscious or uncon- 
scious hindrance, poetry lias its birth. In 
the mingled phenomena of the universe 
we perceive beauty marred by deformity. 
Instinctively we rise towards the beauti- 
ful, urged on by the stimulus of its oppo- 
site, with its uncongeniality,and hindrance 
to the free action of our nathre; and the 
effort thus to rise is the very spring of the 
poetic impulse, 

Suppose that we inhabited a world of 
“ beauty all compact,” a world from which 
every discordant element was absent, we 
might rest in the passive contemplation of 
its loveliness, but we would be without 
poetry. There is truth in the extreme 
position taken up by Vinet that poetry is 
due to our present imperfection. “ When 
Innocence,” he says, “retreated tearfully 
from our earth, she met Poetry on the 
threshold. They passed close by, looked 
at each other, and each went her way,— 
the one to heaven, and the other to the 
dwellings of men.” Translated from the 
language of emi into that of fact, this 
sentence means that poetry—being the 
outcome and expression of our yearning 





a large room. 


ngers’ jorge com ie Pe 
books, $1. 


Tas. J aveas. 1206 Market St., Phila. 


for perfection—would not exist in a per- 
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feet world. If every object in nature, 
every fact, occurrence, or element in life 
pr resented us with an absolute harmony, 
the poet’s vocation would cease. The 


human faculties would no longer aspire 
towards the ideal, for the ideal and the 
real would be identical, The office of 


imagination would sink to the level of 
that of the recorder; the ge would be 
merely the historian, ‘and all the interest, 
enthusiasm, and spell which now allures 
him in his quest for the ideal would vanish 
in the prosaic chronicle of facts. But 
with deformity very subtly intermingled 
with beauty in the existing universe,— 
surrounded, as we are, with discords in 
the midst of harmony,—the imagination 
feels a constant spur to effect, in the in- 


‘terest of the beautiful, a reconciliation of 


the things opposed, 
Thus, poetry may be roughly said to 


+ pursue ‘beauty as marred by deformity ; 


and the intensity of the pursuit marks 
the intensity of the poetic character. The 
highest poet, as thus understood, is he 
who aims most earnestly after the perfec- 
tion of the beautiful in the poetic recon- 
ciliation of the discords of the universe, 
It is towards the all-embracing Universa] 
that his energy from first to last is di- 
rected. In what he produces in this high 

uest. there must always be a blending of 
the. real with the ideal, and a leavening 
of the former by the latter. He deals with 
the real as he finds it,—beauty blent with 
ugliness, discord in the midst of harmony, 
good commingled with evil, sorrow in the 
heart of joy,—and he strives to idealize it, 
to transfigure the reality, and to harmonize 
the discord, by means of poetic idealiza- 
tion. Standing on the level and prosaic 
earth of the actual, he breathes—through 
imagination—the higher air of the ideal. 
Etherealized by it, and carried thence into 
the region of a higher harmony, he dis- 
cerns the remote reconciliation, which 
men who only breathe the air of the actual 
never. know, and cannot comprehegd. 
Thence inspired, he descends to the sphere 
of the actual, and proclaims the “open 
secret’ to his fellows, * 
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Binding. 

It keeps 

skirt edges 

dry and whole.” 
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Skirt Bindings. 


A set of the** S. H. & M." miniature ves Show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on ** How 
to Fp the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

ivess 


The“ S. H. & M.’’ Co., P. O. Box 699, N.Y. 





**$.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





WRAPPERS 
For Women 


Comfortable, care- 
fully made percale 
wrappers, with large 
sleeves, wide skirts, 
and watteau_ back. 
Made this season to 
sell for $1.00; but we 
make the price 


75 CENTS 
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4 
Neat, pretty styles > 
—principally black, 3 
navy blue, and gray , 
stripesand figures,on 4 
light and dark grounds. Line of ’ 
sizes complete, and every wrapper 4 
was made to fit perfectly. ’ 
Reimbursement cheerfully made 4 
if desired. 7 
The quantity is large, but as the 
value is quite exceptional, it may not ’ 
be equal to the demand, so mail your 4 
order at once, giving bust measure. } 
4 

4 
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4 
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five cents per cake. 


Real Lace 


should be cleaned with real soap. 
For all such purposes use 


CORO 


It is white, floating, pure. 
One trial, please. 


Copco is a new departure in the art of soap-making and sells for 
Find it at your dealers. Made only by 









THE SECRET 
BEAUTY 


uticura 








THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 


ST. LOUIS. 











“T have for some 
time. made use of 
a —s 
Diath 


over, better borne by the stomach.” 


“I have obta: 
é@xéellent results from 


affections dependent upon @ Uric Acid 


Water 


Wm. 
0. Tl, wrt oul 


the “BUFFALO 







logical diuretic.’ 


bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Springs 1 and 2.—For Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Uric 
Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Prostration, &c. 


Dr. William A.° Hammond, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General 
U.S. Army (retired\, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the University of New York, etc., rtd tam, ng to Spring No. 2: 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER #i 
licated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys 


he results have been eminently satisfactory. 
ears _— a favorite with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts 
tter than any extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, more- 4 


Dr. John H. Tucker, of Henderson, N. C., President of the Medical § 
Society of North Carolina, Member of the American Medical Asso-% 
ciation, re oer 7 sae: to Spring No. 1, says: 


ahgemic subjects—indeed for patients of this class, my ey ence (aches, that the 
Spring No.1 is more efficient than that of No a 
I have flo hesitancy in saying that it is a remedy of Kren apo 


45.4, al M. D., Oxford, N. 


have FFALO LI it to THIA ve é€ magical effects in Nervous Prostration, 
resulting from overwork, prolonged mental strain, etc., and convalescents from 
adynamic diseases have been restored to health in a surprisingly short time, the 
water being a direct blood producer, a valuable heart tonic and a physio- 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address, 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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in ‘Gout, Rheu-+ 

HIA matism, and other 
iathesis, ot y for pale, feeble, and 
nd for such conditions 

c:; referring to Spring 


Spring No. 1, is a powerful tonic to 
the Nervous System as well as to 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





Home INSTRUCT 


ro) 
GUNDAY 
COLLE® 





MAGIC LANTERN 


STEREOPTIC< 


VIEWS 


PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 


¥Y SCHOOL WORK. 























Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.,Boston,Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
— on ha Get successor to BaxTeR ©. Swan, 
th Second Street, Phila., Pa. 








A.B. &E.L. cme AW 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 genes 8T., 

Boston, Mass. 

be, for 100- 
Send fo. sama for new 100-page 











SEN ND FOR CATS 


L. MANASSE 


88 MADISON® CHICAGO | 





tands, 7 llustrated price-list. 
HART & : ce. iss. ‘N. "3a a.,P aila., Pa. 


Bt NERS FOR, SUNDAY -SCHODLS, 





== HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
= Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 


Stamped Stecl Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 














—-——-_-_s-ssoooeoee-wew”Y~~ - 





H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 








THE GREAT CHURCH HIGHT | 


IP. PRUNM.551 Pearl St. Net NewYork. Us. A. 
SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS 229) *ictptec” 
SIDE WALL FINISH) cusréne 


Catalog, prices, and estimates, on application. 
THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfz., Philada., Pa. 











SV SUAP + 


greater than the combined one of all oth 


a hout the —— 
somerien eat, Cenaee zk Davo & 
Conr. | Frope.. Boston, U. 8. A. 





Gloves 











“KIYSER at Pinger-Tipped” 


Gloves 
Have a Guaranteé Ticket in each pair that 
is good for a new pair PREE in any case 
where the “Tips” wear out before the gloves. 
ba: = almost unwea 


routable. 
aa. alas Kayser & Go! New York, York,” | 


THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF 
THE COAT SLEEVE. 
Holds the cuff in exact! 
the same position at alt 
times. Just what cuff 


wearers have been want- 
ing. Will last a lifetime. 














OPEN 


BEST WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS 


Cannot get out of order. Will save their ge in 
laundry bills in one month. Put Holderia 
buttonhole of the the cuff, with clasps open, place cuff 
in position in coat sleeve "after coat is on, then 
down on the outside of the coat sleeve, closing the 
clasp, thus the jaws of the holder will fasten to the 
coat sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the coat, or 
— —— can Be changed by aby mail, Se" zthe 
coal am r, rope y 
Agents wanted. ° Bese at ir 

THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER Co. 
85 Dearborn Street Chicago 


O’NEILLS, ay 


= Avanme, SOc to y re Int Street. Ne 1S ork. 
eC nited sat ers in Dry Goods, ner. 
gay the U1 prices: 





nited States. ee 
SECRETARIES. 
The “SIMPLEX” is 
pm a best, 
cheapest duplicating process 
ever invented. Its work is 
an exact fac-simile of the 
original writing. 
Requi ashi 
always ready, and wi covp tue aut 
over and again in sending out 
notices. tee gry: ~d 
Send for circulars. in & 
20 Vesey St.. Ne fon 





The 
Simplex 
Printer 


100 copies of 
any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


DO YOUR OWN satzrscy pe 
PRINTIN 


ing for others. 
=, easy, ra ype. 


rules. Stamp c— 

cards, circulars.  Aaagrmy Bo cong 

Press for irae car, tsuy e00.. “e 
@ small paper Meriden, 


pin CAMBS $135 


we can give you 
ce you want up to 
ng 












wy resented or oO 
2 Nanded Iustrated Catalogue H. of 
y 55 SNTOo oni ny wal free. 


ONT ERY wane. £S9;: co., 

















ie Foundry 


Cincinnati, 0 
paris, camel ‘Balls & Chimes, 


Price, terz2, et0., sur sied free 
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— ? os = oh, = 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, : at the Bible House, New York City. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor. 


If you prefer it we will send you This Great $3.75 Book—Free ! 


Dr. Falmage’s latest book, “From Manger 
to Throne,” 
and iedue ae - PATHWAY OF LIFE, Rev. Dr. Talmage’s great Book, contains 544 large 
pages, with 229 Engravings, including an excellent half-tone portrait of Dr. 
Teles, taken while in Australia, 10,000 miles away from home. It is bound 
; in rich cloth and gilt, 
and measures when 
open, from tip to tip, 
9 x 16 inches, and 
weighs three pounds. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 
EX-PRES. HARRISON, 
HON. J. G. CARLISLE, 
BISHOP GRANBERY, 
BISHOP J.H. VINCENT, 
HON. NEAL DOW, 
HON.JOHN SHERMAN, 
\ fm = = Be GEN. O. O. HOWARD, 
EQ : 
On eee Harriet Beecher Stowe 


and others unite in un- 
stinted praise of this 
magnificent work and 
its author,whose gran- 
dest, best, and most 
beautiful thoughts it 
contains. It is sent 
out into the world te 
do good. and to make it 
brighter, {be@ter and 
more useful. 

It is printed on fine 
paper, from large type, 
bound in rich cloth, 
and ornamented with 
emblematic decora- 
tion. It has never 
been sold at less than 
‘$3.75. 


AAA b hhh hb bh bb bab hb bh bh bb AAAAAAAAAAA AAA DADA DOOD OOOS 
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$4.50 for One Dollar. 


You know, of course, that THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is published Fifty-two 


} times a year; that it is the Only paper edited by Dr. TALMAGE; that it} 
abounds in Beautiful Pictures; that MARGARET E. SANGSTER writes for 3 
, every issue; that Rev. JOSEPH COOK is a contributor ; that IRA D. SANKEY { 
> makes it musical ;* and that, in short, it is fresh, breezy, bright and charm- 
> ingly interesting from New Year’s Day to Néw Year’s Eve. 

To this continuous feast we cordially invite you. You must join us. Our in-{ 
, vitation is so hearty, and so attractive, that you cannot resist it, and as we 
> must have your company, we hold out to YOU the following unprecedented ¢ 
> inducement to take a chair at our Bountiful Table and enjoy with us m3 
> good things so liberally provided. 
‘If you will AT ONCE send us ONE DOLLAR (only $1), we will send you! 
> THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for half a year (26 times), and give you ugh 
> “The Pathway of Life” (never sold at less than $3.75). 

Your home will be brighter, happier, and purer because of the Te ag 
> sweetening influence of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD; and that wonderful ¢ 
book, “THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” will prove to you an unfailing friend and { 
a wise counselor in all the various phases of life. 
Paper and book may be sent to separate addresses if desired. Address, 


’ The Christian Herald, 160 to 170 Bible House, N.Y. 


: THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, during the past five years, has for various benevolences and 
the distribution of good books, nearly or an average of $ 120.000 FOR EACH YEAR. 
ROTOR Crit OP Re ee anes LA OM 


“ The Pathway of Life.” SSSSSIISSSTISSIIIISISSISSSSSSSISSSSSSS SSS SS sSssSsssssF 
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The Sunday School Times iniends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a n t havin, good commercial credit | inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund te subscribers any money that they lose hey 7 be 





